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Look OUT 


FOR WAX-OUT 


WAGEEN an ordinary refrigerating oil “waxes out” in 
your compressor system, look out! Cooling effi- 
ciency will go down and maintenance costs go up. Change 
to Texaco Capella Oil (Waxfree). It won't precipitate wax 
in systems — not even down to minus 100° F. 
Texaco Capella Oil (Waxfree) has outstandingly low 


haze and floc temperatures. Its purity, stability and oxida-" 


tion-resistance are tops, too. Texaco Capella Oil (Waxfree) 
does not foam, is moisture-free and will not react with 
refrigerants. Ideal for better performance and lower main- 


, 
# 








tenance costs whatever your refrigerating range. 


There is a complete line of Texaco Capella Oils (Wax- 
free). They come to you purity-protected in refinery- 
sealed containers — 55-gallon drums, 5-gallon, 1-gallon 
or 1-quart packages. 

Call in a Texaco Lubrication Engineer for consultation 
on your refrigerating problems. Just contact the nearest 
of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Capella Oils (Waxtree) 


FOR ALL REFRIGERATING AND AIR CONDITIONING COMPRESSORS 
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LOWER CORNER 
CONSTRUCTION 


X-52 PLYWOOD PANEL DOOR 
@ Plywood front and back 

@ Extra heavy-duty hardware 
® Special type gaskets 


COOLER-FREEZER DOOR 
@ Modern streamlined job 
© 100% “Douglas Fir’’ 

® Sanitary hardware 


FOR 
TEMPERATURES 
—0 to —100 


LOW TEMPERATURE DOOR 
© Entire metal-clad front 
@ Extra heavy-duty hardware 
© Special type gaskets 


SUPER FREEZER (OVER-LAP) DOOR 
@ Extra-heavy construction 
@ Extra-heavy duty gaskets 
@ Extra heavy-duty hardware 


a” 
TRACK DOOR 
© For abattoirs 
@ Meat handling rails 
@ Banana rooms 


DOUBLE DOOR 
© For polletizing 
@ For carloading 
© For elevator shafts 


AUTO-CLOSE DOOR 
© For loading dock 

@ Intra-cooler doors 
@ Heavy trucking 


BUTCHER 
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BOY REFRIGERATOR DOOR 


UPPER CORNER - 
CONSTRUCTION’ 


© Maximum insulation fill 
© Most possible rigidity 
@ Allows reversal of swing 


VESTIBULE DOOR 
®@ Save time—labor 
© Soave refrigeration 
@ Large plant operation 


© HARVARD, 








IN THE PAST 7 YEARS— 


eet | 
ae é 25 ICE SKATING RINKS 


used BYERS 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE! 


Cambrie County Wer Memorial Rink Madison Square Garden 


Why “skate on thin ice” when you can 
play it safe with wrought iron pipe? Proof 
of this material's superior dependability 
and durability is its outstanding acceptance 
record—over 80% of all ice skating rinks 
built in the United States in the past 7 
years have used wrought iron pipe. 

There are good reasons for this confi- 


duces a sound weld, free of pinhole leaks. 
In threaded and coupled joint design, 
wrought iron’s uniform structure assures 
sharp, clean, full-depth threads. And dur- 
ing installation, wrought iron pipe’s ample 
mechanical strength withstands damage. 

In actual service, wrought iron’s ability 
to combat corrosion, and serve longer at 


the underlying metal. 


You'll find it profitable to investigate 
wrought iron’s many installation and serv- 
ice advantages for ice rinks. Our bulletin, 
Wrought Iron in Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Systems, reviews several 
installations. Write for a copy, or let us 


know your particular problem. 


dence. Take fabrication, for instance. In 
bending operations, wrought iron takes 
short radius bends, without “springback.” 
This feature speeds and simplifies the job. 
When the design calls for welded fabrica- 
tion, users report that wrought iron pro- 


lower cost per year is a matter of engi- 
neering record. Tiny fibers of glass-like 
silicate slag, threaded through the body of 
high-purity iron, halt and detour corrosive 
attack, discourage pitting. They also an- 
chor the protective scale, which shields 


SYERS 


A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Atlanta, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco. Export 
Division: New York, N.Y. 


CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 


WROUGHT IRON 


TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 
ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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Wiced ofl the trae ber 
tom ‘and y Pct the 
courses of lettuce beads, 


HOW THE TUBE - ICE 
MACHINE FUNCTIONS 





of tubes into a water tank. Refrig- 
erant in shell surrounds tubes and 
freezes water into cylinders of ice. 
An automatic timing mechanism op- 


ing 
refrigerant is 7 ho Aon by high pres- 
sure warm gas from the compressor. 
Employing direct application of the 

refrigerant, all expense incidental 
to other systems is eliminated. 


Patent Numbers 2,200,424, 2,239,234, 
2,398,308, 2,444,514, 2,453,140, 


A final layer of Vogtice 
is pe og plac 4 before 
closing the crate, 


Harvesting lettuce in the 
field if, Fe reed 


Conv whic delivers 
the beads to =e truck. 


--- straight from the 
Nation’s "Salad Bowl’’ 


Head lettuce from the Salinas Valley, California “Salad Bowl” 
gtaces the tables in American homes from coast to coast. In 
the season, shipments will average 135 refrigerator cars daily. 


The J. J. Crosetti Packing Co. with headquarters at Watson- 
ville, California is one of the largest growers and packers 
and operates a battery of four Vogt Automatic Tube-Ice 
Machines to provide Vogtice for carload shipments. The 
crates of iced lettuce are loaded in refrigerator cars and 
then a protective blanket of Vogtice is blown over them 
to retain freshness and crispness for distant markets. 


Vogtice is playing an increasingly important role in the 
cooling, processing and preservation of foods and beverages. 
Our new Bulletin TI-3 gives the general information and 
will be sent upon request. 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., LOUISVILLE 10, KY. 
BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND © CHICAGO © ST. LOUIS © DALLAS 


TUBE-ICE MACHINE 
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ammonia 
refrigeration 


has taken the hex off hams at A & B 


: Carrier 





ammonia refrigerating equipment 
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If a ham went bad in the pickle cellar, folks used to blame 
a sign of the Zodiac, the phase of the moon or a tempera- 
mental hog. Lots of hams spoiled. That was back in the 
1880’s when Arbogast & Bastian Inc. were just becoming 
established as meat packers in Allentown, Pa. # Not a 
single ham has been lost since Arbogast & Bastian installed 
their first Carrier Ammonia Cold Diffusers more than two 
million hams ago. The hams are quickly and literally 
chilled to the bone and then kept from shrinking and 
losing weight by bathing them in moving air cooled to 37°. 


® So profitable is this faster, even cooling method that 





. A & B now have five Carrier-equipped chill rooms, plus 


other Carrier Ammonia Cold Diffusers for bacon freezing, 
pickle cellars, fresh meat rooms. Refrigeration for the 
entire plant is supplied by two Carrier Centrifugal Refrig- 
erating Machines in an ammonia condensing system. ® 
This same dependable service from Carrier Ammonia Com- 
pressors, Ammonia Evaporative Condensers and Ammonia 
Cold Diffusers is available to you for whatever food cool- 
ing requirements you may have. And with these perfectly 
matched components, you can be sure of peak efficiency 
throughout your entire refrigerating system. For full de- 


tails, write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 
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Frick Evaporative Condensers Save Both Power and Water. 


Save Money with Modern 


aly 


CONDENSERS 


Your refrigerating system 

i will operate more efficiently 

with this up-to-date equip- 

@ ment. Built in types and sizes 
| to meet your exact needs— 
whether for ammonia or 


contening” Freon. Let us quote now on 


pressures down: 


patented men- your requirements: 


ual and auto- 


matic types wire, phone or visit. 


availa 


F DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 18B2 
RICK yo 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 





Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmil! Machinery 


Shell Condensers, Receivers, Oil Separators, Gas-and-Liquid Cool- 
ers, Accumulators and Precoolers are Furnished in All Sizes. 


ICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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TAKE A TIP FROM A MAN WHO’S MADE IT 


Henry L. Dithmer 
Executive Vice President 
Polar Ice & Fuel Company 
indianapolis, indiana 


Henry L. Dithmer tells 
you why Polar Ice & Fuel 
Company prefers Union 
Ice Bags: “We bought our 
first paper bags from Union 
in 19382 and now use almost 
400,000 a year. Naturally 
when it became apparent that 
the most — method 
of merchandising prepared 
ice was in wet strength bags, 
we again turned to Union. 
Their bags are tops in qual- 
ity and es, and 
always are fairly priced.” 
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Pacxace ice in wet strength paper bags and 
take advantage of the opportunity to sug- 
gest additional uses on the sides and back of 
the bag. Turn good customers into “best” 
customers. 


PAPER-BAGGED ice looks cleaner, is cleaner, 
Sanitary container invites both family and 
commercial users to keep cubes and cracked 
ice more readily available, use it more often. 


Sex. your brand name and telephone on 
your paper ice bag. Encourage “impulse” 
buying, special orders for parties. Ice bag 
advertising costs practically nothing — pays 
off big. 


Win new customers through attractive ap- 
pearance of the container and by word-of- 
mouth recommendation. It’s good business 
to make a good impression on your custom- 
er’s neighbors. 





TOP PERFORMANCE is the KEY 
— apes ICING/ 


TRICPAK 


 leing Equipment 


Tri-Pak Icing equipment is built for top per- 
formance for particular job operations — for 
icing requirements vary in different areas and 
operations. Tri-Pak’s dependable, size-rated 
equipment for these different operations is the 
key to smooth, economical icing. Five models 
of ice crusher-slingers are offered by Tri-Pak 
for you to size-rate your operation for maxi- 
mum results with the best in equipment. 











Besides ice crusher-slingers, Tri-Pak has 
crushers, slingers, conveyor arrangements and 
accessories. The new Ice-Scalator makes 
bunker icing of refrigerator cars easier, faster 
and much more economical. 


Write for your icing equipment catalog and 
complete details. 





MACHINERY SERVICE, INC. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 

FT. PIERCE, FLORIDA 


"ICE-SCALATOR’ 
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GET FAST DELIVERY OF CYLINDERS 





DU PONT “NATIONAL” AMMONIA 


99.99% AMMONIA 





FROM YOUR DU PONT “NATIONAL” DISTRIBUTOR, LISTED BELOW 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham.............. F.H. Ross & Co. 
CALIFORNIA 

Les Angeles... . Western Chemical & Mtg. Co. 
COLORADO 

Denver............ The Chemical Sales Co. 

Waterbury ........... Apothecaries Hall Co. 
OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washingten...... Henry M. Sweeny Co., inc. 
PLORIDA 

Jacksonville... . Apperson Chemical Company 

Miami..... Biscayne Chem. Laboratories, Inc. . 


Tampa. . . Graves Bros. Refrig. Supplies Co., Inc. 


Southern States Chemical Co. 
CKhS bee eeu ebeeey F.H. Ross & Co. 


eV ha due Hees Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
. . Wm. Lynn Chemical Co., Inc. 


epee te Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
peesonseue Kennedy & Parsons Co 


Wichita .............. Barada & Page, Inc. 
iat 6s Merchants Chemical Co., Inc. 


Orleans ...... Whitman-Holloway-Olivier 








MARYLAND 
Secs uu can Leidy Chemicals Corp. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Beston.............. A. E. Borden Co.. inc. 
Fall River......... Borden & Remington Co. 
Wolyoke............ Eastern Chemicals, Inc. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit............... .. Davis Supply Co, 
SERRE BSS aren yaa Davis Supply Co. 
MINNESOTA 
St. Panl.............. Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City........... Barada & Page, inc. 
St. Lewis............. Barada & Page, Inc. 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha ............ Kennedy & Parsons Co. 
NEW JERSEY 
ean k0k saa National Oil & Supply Co. 
NEW YORK 
PP eG Done Eastern Chemicals, | 
Pikeee enon Chemical Co. 
te Mae yo ux Robinson Bros. Chemicals, Inc 
aire eke Buffalo Brewers Supply Co. 
Rensselacr.......... ern Chemicals, Inc. 
Rechester........ Scobell Chemical Co., inc. 
Syracuse’.......... Eastern Chemicals, Ine. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Chartette................ F. H. Ross & Co. 
Greensbere.............. F.H. Ross & Co. 
ono 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland. . The Cleveland Brewers Supply Co. 












866, v.s. 901, OFF 





Better Things for Better Living 
through Chemistry 





Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


CHEMICALS » PLASTICS 


ANHYDROU 
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Wherever you are, you can count on fast deliveries of 
Du Pont ‘‘National’”’ Anhydrous Ammonia—“‘Stand- 
ard of the refrigeration industry for 72 years.’ Count 
on it to keep your equipment operating at peak effi- 
ciency, too—it’s pure, uniform, and 99.99%, ammonia. 

And remember, you can help maintain quick de- 
liveries by returning empty cylinders promptly. Con- 
tact your Du Pont “National’’ distributor today for 
first-rate service. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Polychemicals Department, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 


John H. Schafer, inc, 





OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City......... Barada & Page, inc. 
bt Barada & Page, Inc. 
OREGON 
Pertiand......... Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Alteena. . . . Western Penna. Chemical Co., inc. 
Pittsburgh. Penna. Industrial Supplies Co., inc. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence........ Borden & Remington Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
TES Pee ae F.H. Ross & Co. 
: Chattaneoga . . . . Southern Product: . ' 
jouthern s Co., Inc. 
Anonville................ A. C. Rochat Co. 
Nashville........ John Bouchard & Sons Co, 
TEXAS 
Christi......... Barada & Page, inc 
peaav es betanees Barada & Page, inc. 
ElPase..............55.. H. J. Baron Co. 
Meuston.............. Barada & Page, Inc. 
San Antonie ............... Westbrook Co. 
Salt Lake City........... Louis A, Roser Co. 
VIRGINIA 
Werfotk........ Refrigeration Suppliers, Inc. 
ak A. R tiller Corp. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle.......... Van Waters & Rogers, inc. 
Spokhane......... Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee .......... Reichel-Korfmann Co, 
Plus warehouse stocks across the country 








DU PONT 





gy gE automatic, this Gifford-Wood 
Type A Cuber shoots out perfect ice cubes 
at the rate of 26,000 per hour and mini- 
mizes ice waste. It accommodates a 300- to 
400-pound cake which is held firm on the 
loading plate, aligned with the precision 
cutting saws. And, as soon as this first cake 
is % cut, a second cake slides easily into 


place pushing the remaining quarter into 
the saws. This means no waste—every piece 
of ice is saleable. There’s a further bene- 
fit, too — all parts coming in contact with 
the ice are not only sturdy, but completely 
corrosion-proof—your guarantee of :nini- 
mum maintenance cost. For full informa- 
tion, write for Bulletin 488. 


Grtroro-Wooo Co. 


Since 1814 
weet oon A Y. 
420 Lexington Avenve frplnvanciveth 565 W. cn «an 


Winion bin Opulent Geaeens eae 420 Market $t., San Franciece 11 


<1di=1e] 
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The walls are composed of concrete blocks and 
two layers of 4” thick FOAMGLAS to provide 
maximum insulation effectiveness. 


General Contractor: Dahiman Construction Ce., Milwaukee 
tasuletion Centrecter: Sprinkmen Sens Construction Ce., Miwavikew 





When Luick Ice Cream Co. (Milwaukee Div. of National Dairy) con- 
structed a new ice cream hardening room to handle increased business, 
they used FOAMGLAS, the rigid, cellular glass insulation, for walls, 
floor and ceiling. Luick found: 

The exceptional compressive strength of FOAMGLAS, able to bear 
the weight of a concrete floor and roof supporting columns, allowed them 
to construct their new hardening room within the existing plant structure 
by installing FOAMGLAS directly on the old floor. This construction 
method saved them two months time and the cost of floor excavation or 
additional exterior construction. 

Luick used FOAMGLAS also because it provides the constant insu- 
lating efficiency they need to maintain an unvarying —20° F. temperature 
within the hardening room. It also maintains a constant U factor, resists 
moisture, is non-combustible and vermin-proof. 

You, like Luick, can take advantage of these outstanding FOAMGLAS 
characteristics to solve your jnsulating problem. Use the coupon now to 
obtain full information and a free sample of this remarkable cellular 
glass insulation. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
One Gateway Center « Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 









<> 


STYROFOAM ... EASIEST HANDLING 
LOW-TEMPERATURE INSULATION 


Lighter, stronger, STYROFOAM low-temperature insulation 
will greatly reduce your installation costs 


Styrofoam® is so easy to handle that it can be installed in large pieces 
to speed the work. It is conveniently cut to fit with ordinary hand 
or power woodworking tools. The savings in time and labor cost are 
considerable. 


The Dow Chemical Company 
Plastics Department PL 1487C, 
Midland, Michigan 


Amazing Styrofoam is a rigid lightweight plastic foam made by expand- 
ing Dow polystyrene approximately 40 times. It is extremely suitable 
for your low-temperature installations because of its exceptional re- 
sistance to water vapor. Its very composition of non-interconnecting, 
sealed cells serves to resist the passage of moisture so that Styrofoam 
will not swell or soften upon exposure to water. 


Please send me your booklet containing information 
on Styrofoam, the most nearly perfect low-tempera- 
ture insulation material. 








! 
| 


There are other Styrofoam advantages, too. It is odorless, resists mold, 
rot and vermin. It is so strong that it can be used in the construction of 
self-supporting partitions. For further information on properties ard 
applications of Styrofoam, write for your free copy of the Styrofoam 
data booklet. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Department, Midland, 
Michigan. 








r 
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ESSER EME GOES OR TT AIS RE 


you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 
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In the Spotlight 


PECANS, unshelled or shelled, 
should be placed in refrigerated 
storage if they are to be held 
after April 1, according to results 
of experiments conducted by the 
Georgia Experiment Station over 
a period of ten years. For details 
see article on page 15. 


A MULTI-MILLION dollar re- 
habilitation and expansion pro- 
gram has been instituted by the 
Chicago Great Western Railway 
at Oelwein, Iowa to provide a 
strictly modern plant for icing 
refrigerator cars. For description 


and pictures of the mechanical . 


handling system installed see 
article starting on page 17. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION pro- 
viding addition freezer and cool- 
er space has been added by The 
Crystal Ice & Cold Storage Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona. Me- 
chanical handling equipment is 
used throughout. For description 
and pictures see page 20. 


A SAFETY GOAL of one mil- 
lion man hours and one million 
truck miles with no injuries and 
no ‘accidents has been set up by 
the Southland Corp., by W. F. 
Leonard, Jr., in charge of Safety 
for the company. For further 
details and pictures see page 23. 


A PORTABLE CONVEYOR 
for icing refrigerator cars in lo- 
cations remote from an ice plant 
has been designed and is being 
used by the Royal Palm Ice Com- 
pany of Florida. For description 
and pictures, see page 21. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of 
the Refrigeration Research 
Foundation for 1952 reveals the 
wealth of information that has 
been developed from practical 
research. Approximately twenty 
major research projects were 
carried on in various agencies 
and institutions. A summary of 
this report starts on page 29. 


COVER: Picture of new engine 
room in Pfeiffer Brewing Plant, 
Detroit, Mich. A descriptive arti- 
cle, with pictures, on the com- 
plete remodeling of this plant 
will appear in the September is- 
sue. 





ANHYDROUS AMMONIA ag 
a valuable soil fertilizer is being 
sold to farmers by the Union 
Service Corp., Columbus, Ohio. 
It provides a good sideline for 
other ice plants. For details see 
article on page 24. 


THE PACIFIC STATES Cold 
Storage Warehousemen’s Assoc- 
iation held its annual convention 
at Coronado, Calif. April 22, 
1953. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were storage of fruits 
and vegetables, plant safety, 
legal liability, standardized pal- 
lets, and revision of safety or- 
ders. For report see page 27. 


FOLLOWING LOSSES suffer- 


_ed from flood damage in 1951 the 


Midwest Cold Storage & Ice 
Corporation, Kansas City, Kans., 
built a new warehouse on con- 
crete piling to raise it above 
flood damage. For illustrated des- 
cription see page 33. 


SNOW, ICE and frozen ground 
conditions are being tested by 
scientists working for the U.S. 
Army’s Corps of Engineers in 
sub-zero laboratories at Wil- 
mette, Ill., a suburb of Chicago. 
Details and pictures are in the 
article on page 35. 


RECORD FROZEN FOOD 
pact was established in 1952 ac- 
cording to figures released re- 
cently by the National Associa- 
tion of Frozen Food Packers. See 
page 42. Greatly increased de- 
mand is reflected in unusually 
heavy withdrawals from refrig- 
erated warehouses. 
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60 Years Ago 


From the July 1893 Issue 
of Ick AND REFRIGERATION 


BEFORE the advent of the more 
or less perfected system of modern 
cold storage, the egg trade of the 
century ran in time worn commercial 
channels from year to year, with 
monotonous regularity and same- 
ness. Winter usually brought scarcity 
of stock and consequently high 
prices, these last depending upon the 
degree of severity of cold and the 
depth and spread of snow over the 
country at large. Prices of eggs un- 
der the stimulus of the proper kind 
of weather would sometimes go up 
to 50 cents a dozen in carload lots in 
the big markets of the country, but 
usually prices ranged through the 
earlier winter months at 25 to 30 
cents a dozen. With the advent of 
February and southern eggs, prices 
would ease off, usually to 20 to 25 
cents and with March and univer- 
sally heavy receipts, prices would 
fall in New York to 13 and 14 cents 
per dozen, New York virtually set- 
ting the pace for other markets. 


OF ALL PLACES in the world, 
Refrigeration of Fish in Trawlers — 
New Orleans would seem to be the 
last where the “impure ice” craze 
would find lodgement; but about a 
month ago it broke out there with all 
the fury of an epidemic, and the 
theory that “chemicals were used 
in the water by some manufacturers 
to reduce the cost” was gravely dis- 
cussed by the learned reportorial 
staff of certain daily papers. A fil- 
ter slightly out of order was no doubt 
at the bottom of the trouble, while 
now and then a little rust may have 
appeared in the “core.” The excite- 
ment has subsided and the “daily 
bulletins” have been discontinued. 


THE ICE RAILWAY by DeLa- 
Vergne and T. L. Rankin in the Mid- 
way Plaisance at the Chicago Worlds 
Fair is now in operation and running 
full with pleasure seekers. The nov- 
elty affords a delightful sensation in 
itself, as every tobogganist may 
imagine, and it is especially “taking” 
from the fact that the sleds fly down 
the long slide on real snow and ice. 


THE FRUIT EXHIBITS at the 
Worlds Fair have demonstrated that 
apples can be satisfactorilly carried 
over from their season well into the 
following summer without appreci- 
ably loss of quantity or quality... 
They may be picked in the fall and 
held in cold storage and drawn on 
for daily consumption. 
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Fig. 1—Interior of a drying room of a pecan shelling 
plant showing: (A) trays stacked 10 tiers in the dry- 
ing tunnel; (B) fan for blowing air through the trays 
in the drying tunnel; (C) gas heater for warming the 
air to approximately 100 F; (D) an electric dehumidi- 
fier for keeping relative humdiity as low as possible. 


T 1s necessary that pecans—un- 
shelled or shelled—be placed in 
refrigerated storage if they are to be 
held after April first. If a year-round 
supply is to be maintained, they 
should have been stored under re- 
frigeration much earlier. 
Experiments conducted at the 
Georgia Experiment Station over a 
period of 10 years show that in 
handling pecans it is most important 
to keep them dried to a safe moisture 
content (4.0%), protected from in- 
sects, rodents, and loss of natural 
color and flavor, and to prevent the 
development of staleness, rancidity, 
and foreign flavors. Proper refrig- 
erated storage does all of these. 
Pecans may be cold stored shelled 
or unshelled. Most pecans for baker- 
ies, confectioners, salters, or ice 
cream makers are cold stored in the 
shell for several months near the 
point of production, then removed 
and shelled, shipped to the end user, 
and cold stored until made into prod- 
ucts. Shelling reduces the weight to 
about one-half and reduces the vol- 
ume to about two-fifths, depending 
upon the variety; it also reduces the 
storage life to about one-third. Cor- 
rugated boxes for shelled pecans are 
about twice as expensive as burlap 
bags for unshelled pecans. As shelled 
halves and large pieces remain fresh 
longer than medium or small pieces, 
inthis Hg oo based on research sponsored 


The Refrigeration arch 
Foundation; published as No, 241 Journal 
Series. 


Keeping Pecans In Refrigerated _- 


it is recommended that only the 
former be stored, while the latter 
should be used soon after shelling. 
Experiments over several years 
have shown that pecans properly 
stored under refrigeration for as long 
as six or nine months will hold up in 
pecan products as long as freshly 






Fig. 2—Unshelled pecans are usually stored in 125- 

pound burlap bags in a room separate from other 

products. The rooms are filled practically to the ceil- 
ing, with little aisle 


space. 


harvested and cured nuts will hold 
up in these products. 


Recommendations 


Following are recommendations for 
refrigerated storage of pecans: 
Begin with clean dry rooms. At 





Fig. 3—Pecan meats are usually stored in 30-pound ssasiepaaied cartons 
which are usually waxed or lined with parchment, 
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Fig. 4—Cartons of pecan meats badly stained by oil that “crawled” from 

the broken pieces. Rancidity was greatly accelerated by the added 

exposure to air. Refrigeration caused the oil to solidify and practically 
eliminated staining of the cartons. 


least once each year the walls and 
floors should be scrubbed, dry, or 
with a detergent, then disinfected 
with a chlorine (hypochlorite) or 
similar solution, after which they 
may be sprayed with a cold water 
paint or whitewash. The relative hu- 
midity should be maintained at from 
65 to 70 percent for pecan meats 
to avoid excessive moisture and 
molding on one hand, or to prevent 
the nuts from becoming too dry and 
brittle on the other. For unshelled 
pecans 70 to 75 percent relative 
humidity was satisfactory. 

Inspect pecans before and during 
storage. For the protection of the 
owner of the pecans, as well as the 
warehouseman, a record of the U.S. 
Grade, weight, moisture content, 
rancidity (if any), general appear- 
ance, and percent of discolored, in- 
sect-infested or moldy nuts, should 
be made at the time of storage. Pe- 
cans in storage should be examined 
monthly for possible mold, discolor- 
ation, or absorption of foreign flav- 
ors. 

Maintain temperature from 28 to 
32 F. All of the advantages of refrig- 
erated storage may be had at 30 
to 32 F except when it is desired to 
keep pecans for more than one year; 
then 28 to 30 is recommended. A 
temperature below 32 F should be 
used only when it is desired to dry 
out nuts while still in storage, and 
then the temperature should be 
raised to 32 F after drying is com- 
plete. Pecan meats in fiberboard con- 
tainers stored at 28 F for more than 
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a few weeks may become too dry 
and brittle, resulting in excessive 
breaking. There was no objection to 
storing unshelled pecans below freez- 
ing temperatures, and no injury oc- 
curred when pecans were stored at 
OF or lower. A blower type evapor- 
ating unit with Freon refrigerant is 
recommended. 

Store pecans alone or only with 
other dry, odor-free products. This 
is because pecans readily absorb 
moisture and odors from the atmos- 
phere or from other stored products. 
Permissible products include rice, 
dried seed, dried milk, dried eggs, 
candies, other nuts, blocked chocol- 
ate, and canned or bottled goods. 
Products not recommended include 
fresh fruits or vegetables, fish, cheese, 
and cured meats. 

If undesirable odors develop in 
the storage room, remove them as 
quickly and completely as possible, 
first by removing the source, then by 
the use of carbon filters, or other 
mechanical means. There is no prac- 
tical means for removing strong, 
foreign odors that have actually been 
absorbed by the pecans. 

Ammonia fumes turn the skin on 
pecan meats black and render them 
unmarketable. Pecans are so sensi- 
tive to ammonia that minute traces, 
even too weak to detect by smell, 
cause injury during long storage. 
Since there is no practical means of 
permanently removing the dark color, 
they must be protected from ammonia 
by suitable packaging or by storing 
only in an ammonia-free atmosphere, 


Tests for Shrimp Quality 


N interesting report was made by 

Dr. E. A. Fieger and his associ- 
ate, J. J. Friloux at the Boston meet- 
ing in June of the Institute of Food 
Technologists on objective tests for 
quality in shrimp. From his studies 
with juries of tasters, Dr. Rieger has 
concluded that after about seven 
days in ice, fresh shrimp have lost 
their characteristic sweet flavor. 
Then for about another seven days 
they continue without spoilage (but 
loss of flavor) before spoilage sets in 
adequately for the development of 
off flavors. 

There is need for a simple, prac- 
tical test that will show where any 
given lot of shrimp stand in this 
course of change toward complete 
loss of quality, and he will report on 
studies of four chemical tests. One 
that measures amino nitrogen seems 
to give results closely correlated with 
the decline as measured by the taste 
panels. The tyrosine reaction was 
shown to have little value. Measure- 
ments of trimethylamine nitrogen 
and volatile acids indicated whether 
or not spoilage had occurred but did 
not give information on pre-spoilage 
changes. An efficient test for this 
purpose is needed throughout the 
fisheries industries for various spe- 
cies —TRRF Information Bulletin. 


Study on C-Rations 


T Georgia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Dr. J. G. Wood- 
roof is undertaking a short investiga- 
tion to determine whether or not and 
to what extent, if any, moisture con- 
denses on the packages and compon- 
ents of the combat ration package (C 
Ration) when it is removed from re- 
frigerated storage at different tem- 
peratures and relative humidities to 
ordinary room temperature. This 
study is closely related to his studies 
on packaged candies which have 
been mentioned in previous bulletins 
and in ICE AND REFRIGERATION. 

The study will include the in- 
fluence of variations in temperatures 
and relative humidities in the re- 
frigerated storage rooms and in the 
rooms to which the rations are re- 
moved. By a careful study of con- 
tainers, packaging materials and 
components of the samples of rations 
under the varying conditions, it is 
hoped that many relationships of the 
variable conditions to moisture con- 
densation can be established. The ul- 
timate aim is to determine whether 
or not rations stockpiled under low- 
temperature conditions will retain 
their original quality over long per- 
iods—TRRF Information Bulletin. 
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Mechanical Handling Ices Refrigerator 






Cars at New Icing Dock 


HEN the Chicago Great West- 

ern Railway pushed west from 
Chicago shortly before the turn of 
the century, Oelwein, Iowa, quickly 
became the hub of its operations. For 
the past 50 years it has been the rail- 
road’s key division point. At Oelwein 
‘the Great Western’s lines fan out in 
four directions—to St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Kansas City and Chi- 
cago. 

During the past year the townspeo- 
ple at Oelwein have watched the 
progress of a multi-million dollar re- 
habilitation and expansion program 
by the railroad. Old structures have 
been torn down and replaced. From 
the yardmaster’s tower to the yard 
offices and depot, everything has been 
rebuilt. The Chicago Great Western 
even moved some of its offices from 
Chicago to Oelwein, making Oelwein 
more than ever the center of its 
operations. Probably the most spec- 
tacular contrast between old and new 
is found in the railroad’s icing opera- 
tion. 


New Ice Plant 


A new ice plant, designed to manu- 
facture 62 tons of ice a day and store 
400 tons, has been built; and a new 
700-ft. concrete icing dock, complete 
with Link-Belt self-propelled dock- 
type car icer, has been installed. Be- 
sides the car icer, Link-Belt furnished 
a conveyor system for handling ice 
within the ice house, a conveyor for 
carrying ice along the dock, and a 
salt storage and conveying system. 

Numerous refrigerator cars for 
fresh meat and perishable farm pro- 
duce that require re-icing arrive at 
Oelwein daily. Formerly the bunker 
icing and salting were done manually. 
Now, blocks of ice are conveyed me- 
chanically through the ice storage 
room and then along the dock to the 
Link-Belt dock-type car icer. The 
blocks ride up automatically onto this 
machine and are crushed into chunks 
which slide down hinged chutes to 
the bunkers. 


Icing Machine 


The icing machine moves down the 
dock from bunker to bunker, icing 
cars on either side or on both sides 
of the dock at once, if desired. All 


Reprinted by permission from Link-Belt 
News, Chicago, Iil. 





The Link-Belt dock-ty pe car icer at Oelwein, Lowa, re-ices bunk- 

ers at the rate of one and one-half to two minutes per car. Ice 

travels down the dock from the ice house on a chain conveyor 

and then up onto the icing machine, which crushes the ice, salts 
it and delivers it to bunkers. 


operations, including the movement 
of ice along the dock, are controlled 
by one man, using push-button con- 
trols in the cab of the icing machine. 
Refrigerator cars are bunker-iced in 
one and one-half to two minutes per 
car. 

The new ice house and icing dock 
have been in operation about a year. 
Space is provided for an additional 
700 feet of dock to be installed at a 
later date. This would increase the 
capacity of the dock to 50 cars. 


Ice Handled Mechanically 


The new ice plant is one of the 
most modern ice manufacturing and 
storage buildings in existence. Every- 
thing is completely new, and design- 
ed for Oelwein’s particular re-icing 
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requirements. 

The 300-lb. blocks of ice are han- 
dled mechanically within the ice stor- 
age room by a Link-Belt trolley con- 
veyor which moves the ice from man- 
ufacturing to storage and from stor- 
age to the dock conveyor serving the 
car icer. 

This conveyor, 146-ft. centers, is 
made of Link-Belt drop-forged Riv- 
etless chain suspended at 30-in. in- 
tervals from two-wheel trolleys rid- 
ing on the bottom filange of an 
I-beam track. It travels in a straight 
line, between horizontal sprocket 
wheels at each end, about 30 inches 
above the floor. The return run is 
about 4 feet above the floor. Pusher 
bars, spaced at intervals on the chain, 
slide the blocks of ice along an ice 
run on the floor. 
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Close-up of operator's platform, steel slat apron conveyor and 
crusher, One man, using push-button controls, moves the ma- 
chine along the dock, operates the crusher rolls, raises and lowers 
the discharge chutes and pick-up conveyor, controls hydraulic 
gates over bunkers and the flow of salt from the salt bins. 


Blocks of ice are carried down the dock from the ice house to 
the Link-Belt car icer by a chain conveyor. 


In the ice house, a trolley conveyor system moves ice from manu- 
facture to storage, then out of storage to the dock conveyor. 


Conveyor 


The conveyor for moving ice along 
the dock is 685 ft. long. It employs 
Link-Belt SS steelbar link chain. At- 
tachments for pushing the ice are 
spaced at 10-ft. intervals. This con- 
veyor, driven by a 25-hp motor 
through a Link-Belt enclosed her- 
ring-bone gear drive, travels 180 ft. 
per minute. 


Dock Type Car Icer 


The Link-Belt dock-type car icer 
is a self-propelled machine which 
travels on rails on the concrete dock. 
It is designed to do both bunker-icing 
and bunker-salting in one operation, 
serving refrigerator cars on each side 
of the dock. It is also equipped with 
an ice crusher slinger for direct top- 
icing of perishable produce with 
finely crushed snow-ice. 

Ice blocks traveling down the dock 
on the dock ice conveyor are inter- 
cepted by the inclined pick-up con- 
veyor on the icing machine, which 
carries them up the incline to a re- 
versible slat apron conveyor. The 
pick-up conveyor consists of two 
strands of RC precision steel roller 
chain with pusher attachments. It is 
operated at 180 feet per minute 
through a Link-Belt gear-motor. 


Apron Conveyor 


The apron conveyor which feeds 
the blocks into the crusher is made 
of steel slats mounted on class SS 
bushed steel chain. 


The crusher has three cast steel 
rolls with hardened steel picks. It is 
adjustable so that chunk size can be 
regulated by changing the position of 
one of the two primary rolls or by en- 
gaging or disengaging the third roll. 

The crushed ice falls into a revers- 
ible distributing conveyor running at 
right angles to the dock. This is a 
flight conveyor, consisting of two 
strands of class SS bushed chain 
with steel flights, driven ky a Link- 
Belt gearmotor. 


The ice is discharged at either side 
of the dock into a boom chute which 
directs the chunks into bunker hatch- 
es. Hydraulically operated by-pass 
gates in the chutes direct the ice into 
either the inboard or outboard bunk- 
er, as desired. 


Salt Bin 


Salt is carried in a bin on a trailer 
which travels with the machine, using 
the same tracks. Ten pounds of salt 
per second are fed from the bin to 
the boom chutes by screw feeders. 
Timing controls measure the amount 
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of salt going into each bunker. The 
icing machine will handle chunk ice 
to the bunkers at the rate of 18 cakes 
per minute or 162 tons per hour. 


Top Icing 


When cars require top-icing of 
produce, the apron conveyor is re- 
versed, sending ice itno the ice crush- 
er slinger. This reduces it to fine par- 
ticles resembling snow. The snow-ice 
is directed uniformly over and be- 
tween tiers of containers, completely 
blanketing them for protection. By 
this method, the slowly melting ice 
maintains safe temperatures and pre- 
serves the moisture content of the 
produce. The ice crusher slinger has 
a capacity of 16 cakes per minute. 

Thes dock-type car icer is driven 
at a speed of 300 feet per minute by 
two Link-Belt Electrofluid drives, 
which provide quick and smooth ac- 
celeration. While the machine is tra- 
veling from bunker to bunker, blocks 
of ice can be accumulated on the in- 
clined pick-up conveyor and on the 
apron conveyor feeding the crusher, 
and crushed ice can be held on the 
reversible distributing conveyor. 

Though seemingly complex, this 
machine is but a combination of vari- 
ous types of Link-Belt conveyors, 
crushers and power transmission ma- 
chinery, all carefully integrated for 
smooth performance. 


Salt Supply 


Salt for the icing machine is stored 
in a stationary tank adjacent to the 
end of the icing dock. It is conveyed 
from railroai car to tank and from 
tank to icing machine by Link-Belt 
conveying and elevating equipment. 

A power unloading scoop speeds 
unloading of salt from box cars. The 
operator draws the scoop into the box 
car. The scoop is connected by wire 
rope to a winding mechanism which 
winds the rope and pulls the loaded 
scoop to the discharge point, pouring 
the salt into a hopper. 


The salt is carried by an inclined 
screw feeder to a centrifugal dis- 
charge bucket elevator and thence to 
an overhead, reversible distributing 
screw conveyor which discharges it 
into the storage bin or directly into 
the salt bin of the car icer. 

When the salt bin of the car icer 
is being loaded from the storage bin, 
the discharge chute at the base of the 
storage bin is opened, permitting the 
salt to return to the screw feeder, to 
be elevated once more in the bucket 
elevator. The overhead distributing 
screw conveys the salt through a 
hinged extension spout into the salt 


bin of the car icer. 

By mechanizing salt handling, man- 
ual handling and spillage has been 
eliminated. Cars of salt can be un- 
loaded quickly on the day they ar- 
rive. 


System Proves Successful 


The system of re-icing refrigerator 
cars at Oelwein has proved highly 
successful, according to J. H. Sawyer, 
Jr., engineer for the Chicago Great 
Western. 

Trains of cars are re-iced promptly 
on arrival in Oelwein, speeding up 
the delivery of perishable produce at 
its destination. 



























































Salt storage bin and conveying equipment for handling 10 tons 








Close-up of drive unit for propel- 
ling dock-ty pe car icer along dock. 


per hour of rock salt from railroad cars to storage and to car 
icer shown being loaded with salt. 





Discharge chutes of car icer have hydraulically operated by-pass 


gates which direct the ice into either the inboard or outboard 
bunker. Note the flow of ice and salt into the chute, and ice 
house, salt storage bin and dock ice conveyor at far end of dock. 
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New Warehouse Addition Provides Freezer 
All Mechanical Handling 


RARE ete 


Front view of New Warehouse addition of Crystal Ice & Cold Storage 
Company, Phoenix, Ariz. 


NEW refrigerated warehouse ad- 

dition constructed by The Crystal 
Ice & Cold Storage Company, Phoenix, 
Arizona, is now in operation. The build- 
ing is 96 x 94 ft. inside, with 20 foot 
ceilings, containing approximately 
180,000 cu. ft. under refrigeration, pro- 
viding the company with a total of 
325,000 cubic feet freezer space and 
64,000 cubic feet of cooler space which 
will fill the requirements of that area 
at the present time. 

This company has for a number of 
years operated a cold storage ware- 
house in Phoenix with 149,000 cubic 
feet refrigerated space. This location 
being unsuitable for expansion for 
warehouse purposes, the company in 
April 1951 purchased the property, 


plant and warehouse of the Arizona 
Frozen Foods Company at 2100 West 
McDowell Road in Phoenix. This ware- 
house has 60,000 cubic feet of freezer 
refrigerated space and was leased 
back to the former owner in its en- 
tirety. 

Plans were drawn for much needed 
additional freezer space and a build- 
ing was constructed immediately north 
of and adjoining the present building. 
This new building (see picture) is a 
one story, brick construction insulated 
with Palco wool, has two blower type 
refrigerating units supplied with a 
bank of five ammonia compressors, 
which supply both warehouses. The 
floor in the new plant is marked off 
into bays and the bays are divided by 


Right: Stacking cartons of frozen food in refrigerator car. 


Below: Moving cartons of frozen foods with fork truck. 


Weatherproof hood between 
warehouse and car keeping even 
tem peratures. 


letters. Therefore the location of each 
article is pinpointed and can be located 
(Continued on page 48) 
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THIS MONTH IN BRIEF 


A portable conveyor for 
icing refrigerator cars has 
been used very successfully 
by the Royal Palm Ice Com- 
pany of Florida. The con- 
veyor was built on a conven- 
tional delivery truck with 
power take off made from 
rear ends of junked trucks. 


The Southland Corpora- 
tion, Dallas, Texas under 
direction of W. F. Leonard, 
Jr. set up a safety goal of 
one million truck miles with 
no accidents over the entire 
system of operations in 42 
Texas cities. 


Selling anhydrous ammo- 
nia as an agricultural ferti- 
lizer has developed into a 
profitable sideline for an ice 
plant. A Columbus Ohio ice 
man tells how they did it. 


An ice exhibit at the 
Washington State Restau- 
rant Convention attracted 
much favorable attention, 
with displays of carved, 
block and cube ice. It was 
sponsored by The Ranier 
Ice & Cold Storage Com- 
pany in cooperation with 
the Northwest Association 
of Ice Industries. 
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Conveyor Trucks Solve Car Icing Problem 


SPECIAL portable conveyor for 
use on refrigerated freight cars 
has been used very effectively by the 
Royal Palm Ice Company of Florida. 
Throughout most of the country it is 
customary to bring the cars to the 
ice plant and load them on a siding 
with a chute provided for this pur- 
pose. That is the ideal method when 
there is an ice plant available. 
However, in the Florida fruit and 
vegetable regions hundreds of car- 
loads of produce are often shipped 


Portable conveyor of Royal Palm 
Ice Company in operation servic- 
ing a refrigerator car. 















































from remote areas during only a few 
weeks of the harvest season. Cars are 
often run out on sidings right into 
the fields. Naturally, it is not feasible 
to have ice plants in these locations 
when they would be in operation only 
a small portion of the year. Con- 
sequently refrigerated cars often had 
to be iced down at plants miles away 
from the loading point. If this was 
done before loading it resulted in a 
considerable waste of ice. There was 
the alternative of loading the produce 
first then rushing the car to the near- 
est icing point; but this always left 
the risk of spoiling. Also some vege- 
tables such as corn should be carried 
in a pre-cooled car. 

The need for icing on the spot be- 
came so obvious that for years the 
Royal Ice Company hauled ice by 
truck to packing houses and there 
loaded the cars with ice by hand. 
This method was back breaking and 
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time consuming, so the ice company’s 
engineers began working on a way to 
do the ‘job mechanically. The con- 
veyor shown here is the result of sev- 
eral experiments with final improve- 
ments by Frank Raymond of the 
Royal Palm Plant at Miami, Fla. 

These loaders are built on a con- 
ventional delivery truck at a cost 
of $600 to $700. Power take off is 
made from rear ends of junked trucks 
and is attached above regular trans- 
mission. 













Hundred pound pieces of ice are 
carried to the top of the conveyor 
and a slanted chute extends to the 
opening in the car. One truckload of 
ice is ample for a refrigerated car 
and only two men are required to 
conduct the entire operation. As a 
matter of fact, the main need for 
more than one man is to drive the 
extra truck. Ice truck and conveyor 
truck are placed back to back and 
one man feeds the conveyor. The man 
on top merely keeps the chute clear 
of broken pieces and occasionally 
places a piece in the car. 

Needless to say, this is quite an 
improvement over loading by hand. 
In addition to the time saved it pro- 
vides ice when and where it is needed 
—not before or after. The Royal Palm 
Company has fourteen plants in Flor- 
ida and most of those in vegetable 
and fruit producing areas are 
equipped with these conveyor trucks. 
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The Ice Industry 


Our Greatest Safety Device 
SLOAN CHILDERS 


Sefety Director 
Southwest Ice & Dairy Products 


NLESS people can be made to 


think Safety and be so imbued 
that he will want to do everything the 


safe way, all the preaching in the 
world will not make a safe worker of 
him. If a man wants to be safe and 
keeps the thought uppermost in his 
mind, he will naturally do the safe 
thing provided that he has been taught 
the correct way to do the job. No 
matter how conscientious he may be 
or how much he desires to work 
safely, unless some one can show 
him the right way he will have to 
learn by trial and error, 

One job that is cut out for us is to 
increase the number of companies, 
cities, schools, civic organizations and 
individuals organized and working 
for safety. Each safety-minded unit 
needs to become a nucleus around 
which others will grow until safety 
becomes a national ideal and way of 
life. 

Certain fundamental facts must be 
accepted to bring this about. The 
first fact is, that accidents are a ser- 
ious menace to all mankind—so ser- 
ious that they threaten the life and 
happiness of every individual man, 
woman and child. 

The second fact is, that accidents 
do not merely “happen”; each one 
results from definite causes which 
may be detected and dissected. 

The third fact is, that there is a 
remedy for each accident, and that 
all accidents may be prevented by 
removing or safeguarding against the 
causes. 

The chief reason we continue to 
have so many accidents is that not 
all men and women have accepted 
these fundamental truths, or, if they 
do believe them, they do not work 
hard enough to apply them. 

Experience is a cruel teacher and 
safety lessons learned by human suf- 
fering are at great cost. Only through 
careful, conscientious safety study 
and work can the sad lessons of the 
past be applied to prevent future 
suffering. 

We must not only believe in and 
accept these principles of safety, but 
we must apply them every day of 
our lives. Where there is ignorance, 
ignorance must be corrected; where 
there is apathy, apathy must be re- 
placed with interest and enthusiasm. 
The key-note is persistence. We must 
go at this business of safety as if it 
were a life-long job—which it is. 
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Container Preserves 
Fish Without Ice 


TEST model of new iceless re- 

frigerated fresh fish container 
for less-than-carload quantities was 
demonstrated recently by the Cana- 
dian National Railways at the an- 
nual meeting of the Fisheries Coun- 
cil of Canada. The container, designed 
by engineers of the C.N.R. research 
and development department, will 
enable fishery plants to ship direct 
to small retailers. It can also be used 
for other perishable commodities. 

Employing a chemical solution to 
provide refrigeration, the container 
now makes it possible for pre-chilled 
fresh fish to be delivered in the same 
condition that it left the plant. 
Shrinkage of fish has been largely 
reduced while in transit, it is re- 
ported. During a series of tests, the 
experimental container demonstrated 
its ability to maintain shipment of 
fresh fish pre-chilled to 29 degrees 
for periods of over three days with 
less than one degree gain. Standard 
containers wil! have a capacity of 
160 pounds and will be expected to 
maintain a temperature of 29 degrees 
for periods over three days. 

The container shown to members 
of the Fisheries Council features 
aluminum double-wall construction 
throughout. The space between the 
walls is filled with block insulation. 
Refrigeration is achieved by an eutec- 
tic mixture of sodium sulphate and 
water contained in sealed rubber 
tubes mounted in removable alumin- 
um plaques. The latter are placed to 
completely screen the load from out- 
side heat. 


Ice Anaesthetic For 
Heart Operation 


RS. Harriet Null, who was 

packed in ice for 90 minutes 
before heart surgery, said after the 
operation she “didn’t feel the cold at 
all.” The refrigeration method was 
used by surgeons at Michael Reese 
hospital, Chicago, because they felt 
Mrs. Null, 34, would not survive the 
conventional technique. 

She had been bedridden for 17 
months before that. The day after 
the operation she was walking about 
under her own power. 


Indiana Association 
of Ice Industries 


Robt. W. Walton, Secretary 


HE Indiana Association of Ice 

Industries is now in the process 
of planning a cooperative newspaper 
program for Indiana ice men. Rates 
are being accumulated and sample 
advertisemer:t prepared which will 
be sent to members for approval at 
an early date. Every effort is being 
made to plan an effective program 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Remove Tax From Ice 
Plants in Florida 


HE legislative act exempting ice 

plants from provisions of the 
Florida Chain Store tax became law 
May 15, without the Governor’s sig- 
nature. Legislative sponsors of the 
bill said the state would lose only 
$1500 by elimination of the ice plant 
chain tax. 


Grocers Magazine Shows Chickens on Ice 


N effective publicity effort on 
A ice for dressed poultry was 
instigated by “Prof” Davis of the 
Union Ice Company, San Fran- 
cisco. “Prof” posed a_ bathing 
beauty in an ice storage room sur- 
rounded by a flock of dressed 
chickens on crushed ice. The Cali- 
fornia Grocers Advocate ran the 
eye-filling photo reproduction on 
its March 13 cover. It also carried 
a “poultry on ice” story by Mr. 
Davis inside. The article referred 
to “two kinds of chickens on ice” 
... the young lady and the dressed 
birds. The picture also appeared 
in Food Field Reporter, with re- 
sulting added publicity for “chick- 
en on ice.” 

In the article the point is made 
that poultry on ice is big business 
and describes the modern pro- 
cessing and merchandising meth- 
ods in handling ice chilled poultry. 


ed 
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HE Southland Corporation, Dal- 

las, Tex., under direction of 

W. F. Leonard, Jr., director of safety 

and insurance has set up a safety 

goal. Effective April 1, the company 

hoped to achieve one million truck 

miles with no accidents over the en- 

tire system of operations in 42 Texas 
cities. 

This company has been safety con- 
scious for many years and, under di- 
rection of Mr. Leonard, has already 
achieved a very satisfactory record of 
decreasing injuries and accidents with 
a consequent lowering of insurance 
rates for all of the 42 branch plants. 


Fort Worth 


The Southland plant at Fort Worth, 
Texas, has an established policy of 
being safety conscious and to that 
end is endeavoring to set up a perfect 
accident record in 1953. The picture 
below was taken at a recent driver’s 
safety meeting at which safe drivers 
awards of sterling silver pencils en- 
graved with the company name, name 
of driver, and years of safe driving, 
were distributed. This group repre- 
sents a total of 2,360,400 accident- 
free miles. 


Lockhart 


The plant at Lockhart, Texas had 
operated 1265 days, a total of 55,660 
man hours, with no lost time injury 
to any employee, when the above 
picture was taken. Although this is a 
small plant, experience has shown 
that safety work pays. 





Employees of the Southland plant at Lockhart, Texas: 
Floyd Kirksey, ice service man, 9 years, 100,000 miles; 
Louis Bartling, engineer and assistant manager, 7 
years, 70,000 miles; Al. Bluhm, chief engineer, has 10 
years with no injury in his ice plant work; R. Peyton 
Kelley, local manager, 300,000 miles; Floyd Tate, 
constable; W. F. Leonard, director of Safety and In- 


surance. 


Southland Corp. Sets High Safety Goal 









Shown in the above photo are a group of employees of the Southland Ice 
Corp. ice delivery department, Fort Worth, Texas. Standing in front of 
the truck are W. F. Leonard, Jr., director of safety and insurance for 
Southland; R. L. Curtis, 22 years, 330,000 miles; E. L. Doyle, 12 years, 
96,400 miles; Grover Redford, 11 years, 160,000 miles; O. K. Irvine, chief 
engineer; R. F. McConnell, Manager, 17 years, 300,000 miles; George 
Beef, Houston Fire & Casualty Company. In the truck: C. W. Cone, 4 
months, 6,000 miles; C. D. Gentry, 2 years, 40,000 miles; Mike Mira- 
montez, 2 months, 1,500 miles; Harold Clements, 2 years, 50,000 miles; 
Howard Clements 10 years, 350,000 miles; Travis Talley, 10 years, 100,- 
000 miles; G. D. Palmer, 11 years, 140,000 miles; Carl Sliger, 7 years, 
146,000 miles; B. D. Howell, 6 years, 83,000 miles; Joe Key, 8 years, 
130,000 miles; Paul Florence, 2 years, 25,000 miles; Clyde Gray, 6 years, 


San Marcos 


Observing 1825 days of operation, 
including 160,000 man hours of work 
with only one lost time employee 
injury were the employees of The 
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Employees of Southland plant at San Marcos, Texas. 
Herbert Nix, manager, 7 years, 135,000 miles; W. F. 
Leonard, Jr., director of Safety; E. M. Casillas, ice 
service man, 3 years, 75,000 miles; John Rangel, Jr., 
ice service man, 7 years, 95,000 miles; H. J. Trejo, ice 
service man, 7 years, 110,000 miles; Wilmer Rigby, 
chief engineer, 6 years, with no injuries in his ice 


200,000 miles; Herbert Sliger, 2 years, 25,000 miles. 


Southland plant at San Marcos, Tex- 
as. This group has a total of 24 years 
safe driving, with 415,000 miles. The 
picture below was taken at a recent 
safety meeting held at the San Marcos 
plant. 





ss 
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From a talk presented at an- 
nual convention of Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries by 
Morgan G. Williams, Union 
Service Corp., Columbus, Ohio. 


A tank trailer design- 
ed specially for han- 
dling agricultural an- 
hydrous ammonia. 


Selling Anhydrous Ammonia fo Farmers 
A Sideline for an Ice Plant 


HE new business of selling an- 
hydrous ammonia for agricul- 
tural use was inaugurated by The 
Union Service Corp., Columbus, Ohio, 
four years ago. As a new business it 
has had its growing pains, but it is a 
product that is needed and the huge 
market is constantly growing. 
Studies and experiments by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
a number of State Experiment Sta- 
tions paved the way for this market. 
It was found that agricultural soils, 
depleted of nitrogen by over-cultiva- 
tion, can be renewed by the appli- 
cation of liquid anhydrous ammonia, 
which contains a high percentage of 
nitrogen. Soils treated this way have 
shown greatly increased yields. 
This is a big field because of the 
need for increased farm production, 
and the fact that nature will not re- 


place the fertility of soil as fast as 
it is taken out by growing crops. 

An indication of the acceptance 
of this product by farmers is shown 
by figures from many states, typical 
of which are some from Missouri. In 
1949, according to fertilizer inspection 
records, Missouri farmers purchased 
174 tons of anhydrous ammonia. In 
1950 this amount increased to 2,376 
tons, and in 1951 to 3,978 tons. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1952, 
7,778 tons were used. 


Side Line to Ice Business 


Our company has been very suc- 
cessful in handling this product as 
a side line to the ice business, par- 
ticularly since we enlarged the pro- 
gram two years ago with more ade- 
quate equipment and storage facili- 


Applicator for applying agricultural ammonia mounted on trailer. 
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ties. Our plan is based upon estab- 
lishing dealerships in a number of 
Ohio cities. These dealers, for the 
most part, do not apply the ammonia, 
but market it direct to the applica- 
tors who make a business of applying 
fertilizers. Our company does have 
some applying equipment and does 
a small amount of this work but only 
on a testing and experimental basis. 
One employee, Charles Wood, devotes 
his entire time to this side line. 

The ammonia is applied direct to 
the soil by means of an “applicator,” 
consisting of a tank mounted on 
wheels with small pipes leading into 
the soil somewhat like a wheat drill. 
The applicator is pulled by a tractor 
and the driver regulates the flow 
of the ammonia into the soil about 
two to three inches beneath the 
surface. 

On fall seeded small grains the ap- 
plication may be made any time 
from the late summer until the fol- 
lowing spring, probably in March. 
For corn or other crops planted in 
the late spring, application could be 
started in the late fall or winter prior 
to the planting season. In the spring, 
application could be made before the 
land is plowed or can be applied in 
the seed bed anytime between plow- 
ing and planting. 


Equipment Needed 


Equipment needed by a company 
going into this business includes 
storage tanks and a tank truck. Be- 
cause of the peak demand during 
late summer, fall and winter months, 
storage capacity should be nearly 
sufficient to hold an annual supply. 
A tank truck is a necessity for trans- 
fering to the storage tank and for 
supplying farmers and dealers. An 
applicator might also be included for 
loan or rental to customers and, if 
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required, for the company to do its 
own applying and experimenting. 

In this connection, it should be 
fully understood that in the hand- 
ling of anhydrous ammonia there 
are certain hazards of burning and 
exploding, against which precautions 
- must be taken, with which all appli- 
cators must be familiar. Certain 
specifications governing safety also 
must be followed for storage tanks 
and tank trucks, which should be 
available from the ammonia manu- 
facturer and equipment manufac- 
turer. 


Ammonia Application Details 


Field and row-type cultivators are 
both adaptable to anhydrous ammonia 
injection with the supply tank mounted 
on the tractor or implement frame. 
Also special tractor drawn anhydrous 
ammonia machines have been devel- 
oped for both row crop and broadcast 
type applications. 

Positive displacement pumps or 
other controls meter the ammonia to 
small metal pipes attached to the 
trailing edges of sword shaped blades 
or applicators. These are lowered into 
the ground as the tractor moves down 
the field. The applicators are set to 
discharge the ammonia at the desired 
depth and the pump, which is driven 
from the ground wheel, is set to apply 
the nitrogen at the desired amount 
per acre. 

With a hundred gallon tank and a 
four row implement one man can ap- 
ply anhydrous ammonia to from 25 to 
50 acres a day at a rate of 40 pounds 
é6f nitrogen per acre. This is about 
twice the acreage two men can cover 
when applied in solid fertilizer. 


Ice Service Advertised 
In Newspaper Supplement 


N elaborate eight page brochure, 
printed magazine style as a 
special supplement to the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat May 24, 1953, ad- 
vertising its ice and fuel products 
has been issued by City Products 
Corp. of St. Louis. 

A striking headline, “Ice at your 
finger tips, 24-Hour Service”, is dis- 
played on the front cover which also 
features a picture in color of one of 
City Product’s vending stations sell- 
ing block ice and cubes. 

On page two appears an interesting 
historical sketch of the company 
founded around the middle of the last 
century by Christopher Muckerman. 
Management later passed to his son, 
I. C. Muckerman, who was general 
manager of the company during its 
greatest expansion. And now Richard 
C. Muckerman is carrying on the tra- 
dition of progress established by )iis 


grandfather. A picture of an ice sta- 
tion early in the century is contrasted 
with a typical drive-in ice vending 
station of today. 

A map, on page 3 valuable to St. 
Louis residents, locates City Prod- 
ucts drive-in ice stations, open day 
and night, in all sections of the city, 
also suburbs and across the river in 





The Ice Industry 


Illinois. Pages 4 and 5 presents a 
center spread of pictures showing 
how ice is manufactured. Fuel oil 
and coal are advertised on pages 6 
and 7 and page 8 contains informa- 
tion on ice cube service. 


Ice Exhibits Draw Interested Crowds 
at Restaurant Convention 


N ice exhibit at the Washington 
State Restaurant Convention in 
Seattle attracted much favorable at- 
tention. It was presented by The 
Rainier Ice & Coal Storage Company 
in cooperation with the Northwest 
Association of Ice Industries. 





~ 


Third day exhibit of Rainier Ice Company and Northwest Association of 


For the second day there was a 
large ice-carved swan mounted on the 
same block and a vase about 20 
inches high mounted on a base about 
three feet long by 20 inches wide. The 
display salad case also was shown, 
with a change of salads. 


- 


Ice Industries at Washington State Restaurant Convention. The large ice 
letters were carved from red-colored ice. 


The first day there was a large 
N W AI I carved out of ice in letters 
about 16 inches high placed on a 
base of ice made from full ice cake 
thickness about 60 inches long and 
30 inches wide. In this base were 25 
colored electric lights connected with 
individual flashers that went on and 
off in an ever changing color com- 
bination. 

This display was at the back of the 
booth and at the front was a pyramid 
base of ice about 3% feet wide at the 
base and about two feet high, tapering 
to about 18 inches wide at the top. 
On this base was a punch bowl made 
of ice and this in turn was capped by 
an arch of ice, making the top of the 
display about five feet from the floor. 
In the punch bowl was an assortment 
of fruit. On the left was a salad dis- 
play case filled with sparkling sized 
ice on which was placed prepared 
salads. 
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For the third day there was a large 
ICE colored red. In front there was 
an ice punch bowl filled with spark- 
ling, crystal clear sized ice. Another 
punch bowl on a smaller base was 
filled with red colored water to rep- 
resent punch. The display salad case 
also was repeated. 

For each of these displays about 
1500 pounds of ice was used. The 
booth attracted more than its share 
of attention and there were so many 
people milling about that there was 
little chances of doing effective sell- 
ing. 

L. F. Marsh, who was kept busy 
making up these sets, says that ice 
men who are not doing anything along 
the line of such displays may be 
missing a bet. Carving things from 
ice, he continues, is not as difficult 
as most people think. All it takes is 
a little practice, time and patience 
and a willingness to try. 
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The Ice Industry 


Gulf Ice Men Meet 


Bre spring meeting of The Gulf 
Coast Ice Association was held 
in the Pensacola Country Club on 
April 16, 1953. President J. W. Nipper 
presided at the two business sessions 
held in the morning and afternoon. 

Industry problems in the manu- 
facturing, delivery and merchandis- 
ing fields were covered at both ses- 
sions by excellent speakers, all ex- 
perts on their subjects, from Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Florida. 

Election of officers and directors 
for the year 1953-54 was the first 
order of business at the afternoon 
session and the following men were 
named: 

President, James L. Reed, Selma, 
Ala. 

Vice-President; L. A. Matrone, 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Treasurer, Pete Weed, Panama 
City, Fla. 

Secretary, Mrs. J. L. Reed, Selma, 
Ala. 

Board of Directors: Max K. Law- 
renze, Jr., Gulf Shores, Ala; L. E. 
Johnson, Marianna, Fla.; J. W. Nip- 
per, Pensacola, Fla.; T. A. Broughton, 
Andalusia, Ala. 


Canadian Conference 
On Meat on Ice 


CE dealers from many parts of On- 

tario sat in on the practical demon- 
strations and discussions of ‘Meat- 
On-Ice merchandising staged at 
Kitchener, Ontario, on May 6. John 
McGoey of the Ranger Ice Company, 
who has had an enviable experience 
in the commercial ice field, outlined 
for the delegates the history of meat- 
on-ice. Mr. McGoey displayed and 
‘commented on the recent National 
Association of Ice Industries port- 
folio “The Ice Way to More Profit 
from Your Meat Department.” But, 
he cautioned, valuable as this mate- 
rial is, its study must be accompanied 
by personal selling. 

At this meeting a refrigerated meat 
case was on display and various 
phases of its operation and service 
were taken up point by point. Among 
the many food store operators taking 
part in the demonstration were Peter 
Ernst of Zahr’s Marketeria, Kitchen- 
er, which operates meat-on-ice and 
pre-packaged meat counter stated 
that the meat is brighter with less 
drying out and wastage is practically 
eliminated. Mr. Hodgkinson, Water- 
loo, proprietor of an independent gro- 
cery and meat store stated customers 
mentioned improvement in flavor of 
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meat, and he is well satisfied with 
combination of ice and mechanical 
refrigeration. Mr. Yule, meatmarket 
operator of Toronto, has used ice in 
a mechanical counter for about a 
year, and said that hamburger and 
sausage left in case over the week- 
end are saleable on Monday. 


The keen interest shown by ice 
dealers at this conference, and the 
geod success achieved by many ice 
dealers in meat-on-ice, should be an 
inspiration to all ice men to develop 
the new ice business possible in this 
modern method of meat merchandis- 
ing. 


Veteran Florida Ice Man is Honored 


SOLID gold lapel pin was 

awarded to H. W. Stewart, pub- 
lic relations official with the Con- 
sumers Ice Company in Jacksonville, 
Fla. at the company’s annual ban- 
quet November 19, 1952. The presen- 
tation was made before one hundred 
employees, their wives and friends. 


The pin, awarded in recognition and 
appreciation of Mr. Stewart’s loyalty 
and contributions to the industry, has 
a large number 50 in the center with 
the inscription—‘'Faithful Service to 
the Ice Industry’”’ encircling it. 


Active at the age of 77 this gracious 
gentleman has been in the ice busi- 
ness in Jacksonville continuously since 
April 1902. He started to work with 
his father in New Orleans, La. in 
1887. Freeman Stewart, his father 
was a pioneer in refrigeration en- 
gineering and helped build one of the 
first ice machines at the Columbus 
Iron Works in Columbus, Georgia in 
1883 for H. D. Stratton. 


Mr. Stewart came to Jacksonville 
in 1902 and, with his brother Charles 
T. Stewart, helped construct the three 
hundred ton Florida Ice Manufac- 
turing plant (now owned by Atlantic 
Co.) and located at Myrtle Ave. and 
Dennis St. In a reminiscent mood the 
veteran ice man recalled that the Vil- 
ter system of ice manufacturing was 
used at first in this plant. Two 9000 
pound blocks of ice were frozen on 
two large steel 
sheets in the course 
of seven days at a 
temperature of 31F. 


Veteran ice man, 
H. W. Stewart, 
receives solid 
gold lapel pin 
after fifty years 
service with Con- 
sumers Ice Com- 
pany from T. E. 
Epps, manager, 
while G. S. Bar- 
bee, vice-presi- 
dent, looks on. 


He also recalled a plant in New 
Orleans that manufactured 20 pound 
biocks of ice and, left your reporter 
wide-eyed with amazement when he 
told of a Mr. Beath in New Orleans 
about the year 1900 who took six 
months to freeze a solid block of ice 
SO large that approximately 50 tons 
cf ice was sawed and sold from it 
each day for the remaining six 
months. Imagine one block of ice that 
weighed about 9000 tons! 


(The Mr. Beath referred to was 
John M. Beath, one of the early 
American inventors of ice making 
machinery. His early ice plants were 
«aperated by compression machines 
end ice was made by the plate meth- 


od. 

in 1911 Mr. Stewart became a part 
owner of the Florida Ice & Coal Com- 
pany in Jacksonville, Fla. The first 
ice produced in this 125 ton plant was 
sold to J. K. David who still operates 
the Duval Ice & Coal Company in 
Jacksonville Fla. The Florida Ice & 
Coal Company operated under this 
name for twenty years and then it 
became known as Chapin-Sack’s. Mr. 
Stewart remained and later it became 
a part of the properties owned hy 
I. W. Ross, father of Mrs. Mollie 
Heath. 

Consumers Ice Company finally 
bought most of Mr. Worth’s properties 
in Jacksonville and for the past nine 
years Mr. Stewart has been associated 
with this company. 
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Vice-president 
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THIS MONTH IN BRIEF 


The thirty - first annual 
convention of the Pacific 
States Cold Storage Ware- 
housemen’s Association was 
held April 22. Among the 
subjects covered were stor- 
age of fruits and vegetables, 
plant safety, legal liability, 
standardized pallets, and re- 
vision of safety orders. 


The annual report of the 
Refrigeration Research 
Foundation by Director H. 
C. Diehl shows a wealth of 
technical information devel- 
oped from practical re- 
search. Approximately 
twenty major research proj- 
ects, in addition to short 
term studies were carried on 
during 1953. 


A new warehouse on 
“stilts”, to raise it above 
flood level has been com- 
pleted by The Midwest Cold 
Storage & Ice Corp., Kansas 
City, Kans. 


Several important changes 
in bonding requirements 
have been announced by M. 
J. Hudtloff, director P& MA 
Transportation and Ware- 
housing Branch, Dept. of 
Agriculture. 
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Warehousemen’'s Association 
Holds 31st Annual Convention 


HE Pacific States Cold Storage 

Warehousemen’s Association met 
in its 3lst annual convention at the 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Calif., 
April 22, 1953, President Millard W. 
Young presiding. 


Technical Aspects 


The technical aspects of the re- 
frigerated warehousing business were 
discussed by speakers who are out- 
standing experts in their fields. They 
were Professor F. W. Allen of the 


College of Agriculture, University of - 


California, Davis; and A. Lloyd Ryall 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Fresno. 

Professor Allen reviewed some of 
the projects carried on by Dr. Clay- 
pool and himself in pomology and 
described the activities of several 
other departments of the University. 

Mr. Ryall covered the storage of 
fruits and vegetables. By the use of 
colored slides he showed the effects 
of certain diseases of fruits and vege- 
tables which would enable ware- 
housemen to determine quality and 
holding characteristics of such com- 
modities when presented for storage. 
He described how the fruits and vege- 
tables became infected by various di- 
seases and discussed the holding 
qualities of such infected goods. 


Plant Safety 


A plant safety program was pre- 
sented by A. R. Carstensen who 
through colored moving pictures 
clearly demonstrated the importance 
an intelligently-planned safety pro- 
gram can have in building employee 
morale, increasing efficiency of op- 
erations and reducing lost time due 
to accidents. 

Mr. Carstensen showed in the case 
of his own operation that “Save with 
Safety” are not idle words but a defi- 
nite objective which can be obtained 
through proper planning, education 
of employees and close supervision 
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by management. He also pointed out 
that it is not enough for management 
to establish a good safety program 
but that in order for this program to 
pay off it requires the continuous and 
careful supervision of those responsi- 
ble for its creation. The slogan “Save 
With Safety” should ever be in the 
minds of top management as well as 
employees. 


Legal Liability 


E. Pym Jones, San Francisco in- 
surance broker, presented an address 
concerning the importance of ware- 
housemen’s legal liability insurance. 
He pointed out that under the pro- 
visions of the Warehouse Receipts 
Act “a warehouseman shall be re- 
sponsible for any loss or injury to 
the goods caused by his failure to ex- 
ercise such care in regard to them 
as a reasonably careful owner of 
similar goods would exercise .. .” Mr. 
Jones stressed the contingent liability 
under this basic warehouse law by 
citing specific cases involving loss of 
goods held in storage which resulted 
in suits being brought by storers and 
the insurance companies, claiming 
such losses occurred through acts of 
negligence on the part of the ware- 
housemen. 

He pointed out the advantages of 
warehousemen protecting themselves 
against loss and damage suits of this 
nature through warehousemen’s legal 
liability insurance. Under a group 
policy he stated that each warehouse 
carried only the limits of insurance 
and deductible that it deemed neces- 
sary for its own protection and that 
the rates for each individual company 
were predicated upon the factors sur- 
rounding each warehouse. He stated, 
however, that the premiums were 
some 20 percent less under the group 
policy. 

Following Mr. Jones’ review it was 
the consensus of those present that 
a questionnaire should be prepared 
by the Association for transmittal to 
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the membership, asking for pertinent 
information which would enable Mr. 
Jones to ascertain whether group 
policies, such as mentioned above, 
would be in the interest of the mem- 
bership. 


Standardized Pallets 


Standardization of pallets and pal- 
let interchange was discussed to de- 
termine what steps the industry can 
take toward the intelligent study of 
this subject which is growing in im- 
portance in proportion to the ever- 
rising costs of distributing and mer- 
chandising goods of all descriptions. 

A. W. Merrifield, a director of the 
California Motor Truck Association 
in a letter to a member of the in- 
dustry called attention to the import- 
ance of this subject when he stated, 
“It is my feeling that this is a very 
opportune moment to bring pallet 
standardization to the minds of ware- 
housemen and shippers, as through 
the proper handling of merchandise 
and the proper utilization of pallets, 
costs of handling can be reduced ma- 
terially.” 

It was the feeling of those present 
that the Association should be able 
to contribute basic information con- 
cerning this matter, such as the num- 
ber of pallets used by each individ- 
ual warehouse, broken down by sizes; 
also, information should be available 
to members of the industry and oth- 
ers as to the code number which ap- 
pears on the individual company’s 
pallets. This latter information will 
enable the return to their rightful 
owners of many pallets which have 
found their way into the hands of 
other warehousemen. 

It was also the feeling that this in- 
formation should be published by the 
Association so that members can keep 
abreast of the trend in changes of 
pallet sizes and assist in the overall 
palletization program by furnishing 
factual data to others. 


Revision of Safety Orders 


The attention of the industry was 
called to the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Divi- 
sion of Industrial Safety, of the State 
of California, has issued certain pro- 
posed revisions of the General In- 
dustry Safety Orders now in effect. 
These revisions clearly affect the cold 
storage industry and under the pres- 
ent proposals could be extremely 
costly through modifications that 
would have to be made in refrigera- 
tion equipment and plant structure. 
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Resolutions 


Resolutions were presented and 
adopted expressing opposition to the 
existing California Inventory Tax; 
recommending formation of a Sports 
and Recreation Committee by the As-- 
sociation; and thanking the speakers 
and officers of the association for 
their contributions to the program. 


Officers 


The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

President, A. R. Carstensen, Sacra- 
mento. 


Vice-presidents: John B. Beard, 
Modesto; G. F. Dodson, San Jose; 
Wm. Giacomazzi, San Jose; L. J. Ur- 
ban, Los Angeles. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Hacke, San 
Francisco. 

Executive Manager, Jack L. Daw- 
son, San Francisco. 

Directors: L. A. Arata, San Fran- 
cisco; Paul Ashley, Fresno; Wm. Gia- 
comazzi, Jr., San Jose; Hyland Hin- 
man, Oakland; H. J. Nissen, Los An- 
geles; V. V. Ogburn, San Francisco; 
M. H. Schinnerer, Long Beach; J. G. 
Snow, Los Angeles; L. J. Urban, Los 
Angeles; M. W. Young, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Operators Learn New Techniques at Conferences 


O KEEP pace with rapidly 

changing conditions in the per- 
ishable food industry, refrigerated 
warehouses across the nation are 
sending their operating personne} 
back to school, according to William 
Dalton, executive vice president of 
the National Association of Refrig- 
erated Warehouses. 

Regional training conferences. 
jointly sponsored by NARW and H. 
C. Diehl, director of The Refrigera- 
tion Research Foundation, have beer: 


-established. “The prime purpose of 


the training sessions is to acquaint 
warehousemen with new operating 


Pe 


cme 


mabe 


St. Louis, Mo., in February and an- 
other in San Jose, Calif., in March. 
A third training conference was held 
at Baltimore, Md., April 12-16. 

At the San Jose Conference, which 
was attended by 75 warehousemen, 
the subjects were mechanical handl- 
ing, refrigeration and humidity con- 
trol, safety, warehousing costs, sani- 
tation and good housekeeping, cus- 
tomer relations, employee relations. 
Discussion leaders selected for these 
conferences represented a cross-sec- 
tion of industry leaders with exten- 
sive research and industrial experi- 
ences, 5 


Group of students at one of the warehouse training conferences. 


techniques to enable them to adapt 
their facilities to meet every chang- 
ing condition, assuring their custom- 
ers of the best services possible”, 
Dalton said. 

“Emphasis is placed on problems 
that are new and pressing in this 
present era of expanding volume of 
frozen foods and other refrigerated 
products — problems such as rising 
costs of labor and equipment, ma- 
terials handling and construction, and 
the increasing special attention be- 
ing required for new and establish 
frozen foods and other commodities”, 
he said. 

Two sessions, each lasting four 
days, have already been held—one in 


After general sessions, trainees are 
divided into three groups so that 
effective consideration of individual 
problems can be attained. In addi- 
tion this gives the trainees the oppor- 
tunity to review the subject as pre- 
sented in the general session. 

Expenses of the conference was met 
by fees paid for registration and at- 
tendance by representatives of the 
various refrigerated warehouses. Ar- 
rangements in the hotel included a 
large meeting place for general ses- 
sions and smaller rooms for the dis- 
cussion periods. A get-acquainted re- 
ception was held the evening prior 
to each conference sponsored by lo- 
ca) chapters of NARW. 
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Annual Report of 


S_IN the past, the Foundation 

maintained an active part in 
approximately 20 major research 
projects in various agencies and insti- 
tutions over the country during the 
year 1952. These are part of the on- 
ward march of science toward better 
health and wel! being of the public, 
through improved application of re- 
frigeration in the preservation of 
foods. 


Freezing Milk 


The project on freezing of milk, 
aided by the Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, offers an ex- 
ample of useful research. Members 
of the Foundation and of the Nation- 
al Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses who attended the Annual 
Meeting in New Orleans in May, 1952, 
had a remarkable opportunity to 
hear, in terms wholly understandable 
to the layman, an explanation of the 
scientist’s techniques, and their re- 
sults and significance, made by Dr. 
S. T. Coulter, leader of the project. 
The opportunities that lie in frozen 
milk and milk products are very 
large, but many economic, industrial, 
and technica) problems must be 
solved before widespread distribution 
for civilian use can ensue. 

The large potential values of 
frozen milk are still unrealized but 
they are less distant than they were 
earlier, and many research and in- 
dustrial organizations are 
progress in their direction. 


Gulf Shrimp 


Because of its importance and pio- 
neering nature, the project dealing 
with Gulf shrimp at Louisiana State 
University under Dr. E. A. Fieger has 
remained on the Foundation roster 
almost from the beginning. This proj- 
ect has taught us much of what we 
know about causes of deterioration 
in shrimp and the routines and time 
periods of those changes. Lately, Dr. 
Fieger has defined the conditions that 
favor the development of the trouble 
known as black spot and his re- 
searches have removed much of the 
cloud of ignorance that has surround- 
ed the cause of the trouble. 

Many other research agencies are 
working on problems of the fisheries. 
The project under Dr. Fieger and the 


aiding ; 


Refrigeration Research Foundation 
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project dealing with crab meat, joint- 
ly conducted by U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service and University of Mary- 
land, as well as the Foundation’s 
counseling with National Fisheries 
Institute have all enabled the refrig- 
erated warehousing to contribute ad- 
ditional power to the progress of the 
fisheries industries. 


Nuts and Candies 


The fact that industrial progress is 
heavily dependent on carefully man- 
aged, broad-gauged major research 
projects is well illustrated by the 
work of Dr. J. G. Woodroof at Georgia 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
projects there on refrigerated storage 
of nuts and candies, aided also by Na- 
tional Confectioners Association and 
individual processors and handlers of 
these products, have been effective 
industry builders because they have 
constituted a focal point where sound 
new technical facts can be learned, 
for direct industrial application. 

Our investigations in these fields 
have reached a point of advancement 
that requires change, and thus other 
important research projects have 
emanated from the original studies. 
One deals with the control and avoid- 
ance of sugar bloom on chocolate 
candies, as caused by condensation. 
It will be pursued in 1953 at the 
Georgia Station, jointly aided by the 
Foundation and the National Confec- 
tioners Association. Another investi- 
gation stimulated by the earlier re- 
searches deals presently with the ef- 
fects of condensation on the compo- 
nents of C rations for the Armed 
Forces and on container performance 
when refrigerated storage is employed 
for primary stockpiling. 

Further, the problem of avoidance 
of dewpoint and condensation, espe- 
cially on products themselves when 
packed in commercial containers and 
shipping cases, and particularly on 
removal from cool or freezing en- 
vironment, is now the subject of a 
very comprehensive study. An ever 
increasing number of _ cold-stored 
commodities, such as candies, canned 
foods, and storage batteries, are sub- 
ject to container-moistening and re- 
lated problems, and for this reason 
the new undertaking is an urgent task 
for the Foundation and our collabo- 
rators. 
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Air Purification 


Many Foundation members have 
heard Prof. C. E. Baker discuss the 
extensive investigations of storage- 
atmosphere control, air purification, 
and air conditioning of which he is 
in charge at Purdue University. From 
the later phases of these long-term 
well equipped investigations we have 
obtained improved knowledge of the 
usefulness of activated-carbon air 
filters in storages, new knowledge of 
Rome spot and its control, and a bet- 
ter understanding of the behaviour 
of mixed commodities in refrigerated 
storage. 


Citrus Fruits 


The very extensive project on stor- 
age of citrus fruits (Florida oranges, 
Florida and Texas grapefruits, and 
California lemons) can be cited again 
as an example of a study that ranges 
over a wide territory, involves many 
people, and yields valuable results 
over a period of many years. We may 
feel confident, as Dr. Paul Harding 
of Orlando, Florida, has pointed out, 
that the public will continue to de- 
mand citrus in various forms, includ- 
ing fresh fruit. The frozen-concen- 
trate industry has caused increased 
production of citrus, and fresh ship- 
ments have maintained a strong po- 
sition while frozen concentrated juice 
has made very large growth. 

An interesting example of useful- 
ness of new technical facts that was 
not discerned initially is revealed 
here. Some of the processors of citrus 
juices and concentrates have become 
interested in these storage results, 
because they offer opportunity for a 
longer processing season for their 
plants. For this purpose, skin blem- 
ishes, which are a difficult problem in 
citrus storage at temperatures near 
32 F., if the fruit is to be sold fresh, 
are not an important factor. Hence 
it may be possible to store fruit for 
processing at lower temperature, with 
better retention of juice quality and 
greater reduction in hazard of decay. 

As a result of the citrus project, 
summer storage has been carried out 
commercially with Florida Valencias, 
but further work must be done with 
grapefruit. Studies have continued on 
lemon storage, as used in terminal 
markets, and the information is prov- 
ing useful. 
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Some information has come from 
the temperature-tolerance studies but 
additional time must elapse before 
general publication of results can be 
attempted. Information on the effects 
of high and low scalding tempera- 
tures on frozen turkeys has become 
available during the past year. 


Industrial Cooperation 


The subject of industrial participa- 
tion in technological progress is so 
important as to deserve a_ special 
treatise. It could be developed in the 
direction of specific projects, for this 
subject bears directly on projects. It 
deserves special attention for its bear- 
ing on training of operatives and de- 
velopment of technological inquisi- 
tiveness and improved skiils. Another 
profitable avenue of development 
would be that of the gradual reduc- 
tion of imperfect understanding be- 
tween industry and research. Still 
another matter of related importance 
is public relations; the public is keen- 
ly interested in advancements that 
secure its welfare and that of pos- 
terity. 

As Foundation members know, L. 
M. Ashenbrenner of Toledo suggested 
that lead-acid batteries might be 
worthy of special study because they 
were being cold-stored on a small 
scale and the assembly of sound in- 
formation, possibly additional investi- 
gation, and certainly comprehensive 
scrutiny of all available information 
would probably promote use of cold 
storage for batteries on a larger scale. 
Here again the economic advantage 
is great, since loss of charge in stock- 
piled batteries is costly, and stock- 
piling is necessary if manufacture is 
to continue uninterrupted. 

To Mr. Ashenbrenner’s suggestion 
the Director responded immediately 
and as a result enough information 
was collected for a section in the 
Commodity Storage Manual, which 
was prepared and distributed to 
members. 

Industry cooperation is involved in 
the Foundation’s studies of fluorescent 
lighting. Through the National Asso- 
ciation of Refrigerated Warehouses 
John Jacobson of Worcester, Mass., 
called attention to his successful ex- 
perience in freezing baked goods. 
Here once more we have an example 
of reduction of peak labor require- 
ment through use of refrigeration. 
Bakery products can be produced on 
normal working schedules and stored 
for periods of large use, without loss 
in quality, if they. are held at freez- 
ing temperature. The Director has 
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established a working relationship 
with baking-industry leaders and it 
is hoped that this promising subject 
can be developed further. 

From Armour & Co. the Foundation 
has obtained valuable information on 
use of the new product Cunilates in 
paints to reduce and control surface 
molds, and the Director has worked 
with the manufacturer of this prod- 
uct on tests under warehousing con- 
ditions. Millard W. Young of San 
Francisco has supplied timely infor- 
mation on frozen high-solids tomato 
paste—a promising new product. 
Messrs. T. E. Evans, Kenneth Steple- 
ton, and A. R. Current of Chicago, 
John Bear of Wichita, and others have 
aided in dissemination of informa- 
tion on the glazing of hams. The pur- 
pose here is not, of course, to cover 
the entire range but rather to ex- 
emplify the numerous ways in which 
industry can and does participate in 
dissemination of information and 
study of new developments. 

The Science Ciinic at the Annual 
Meeting of the National Association 
and the Foundation in May, 1952, 
proved highly successful because it 
encouraged every one present to en- 
ter into discussion of technical prog- 
ress and application of refrigeration 
to products ‘that have not been cold 
stored in the past. The program of 
regional training conferences planned 
in 1952 and being carried out in 1953 
by the Foundation and the National 
Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses jointly at St. Louis, San Jose, 
and Baltimore, is a direct stimulus to 
industry participation in technical 
matters and the response to this pro- 
gram promises to be excellent. 


Short-Term Projects 


The Foundation’s provisions for 
Short-Term Investigations, establish- 
ed with a number of colleges, univer- 
sities, and State experiment stations 
have continued to be profitable in 
terms of new knowledge, and they 
repeatedly offer opportunities for ex- 
ploratory investigation without delay, 
and directly to the point of interest. 

During the past year a project of 
this category was established in the 
office of the Director and it has been 
put to service in preliminary investi- 
gations of the use of fluorescent and 
mercury-vapor lighting in refrig- 
erated warehouses and in the devel- 
opment of sanitation measures espe- 
cially applicable to warehouses. 

At the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Dr. B. E. Proctor and 
associates completed studies of refrig- 
erated storage of spices, in coopera- 
tion with the Research Committee of 
the Spice Trades Association. It ap- 


pears that loss of color in certain 
highly pigmented spices, as well as 
insect and fungus activity, can be con- 


: trolled through refrigeration. Studies 


of cooling rates of butter stacked with 
and without dunnage were conducted 
by Dr. Paul Tracy at the University 
of Illinois, and it was shown that 


. dunnage is not required for butter 


received in condition proper for stor- 
age and has no effect on subsequent 


-cooling rate in relation to mainte- 


nance of quality. 

Contact with current development 
and future outlook in food irradiation 
was maintained by Prof. Carl F. Kay- 
an of Columbia University. The 
Foundation seeks sound knowledge 
and sound evaluations of all new de- 
velopments that might affect refrig- 
erated storage in the future. Specu- 
lative statements that refrigeration 
may be made obsolete by eventual 
cevelopment of irradiation seem to be 
unwarranted by facts obtained in re- 
search up to the present. 

Many exceedingly interesting new 
developments in the Gulf shrimp in- 
dustry have been explored by Dr. 
E. A. Fieger at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. The formation of an interna- 
tional association of processors in the 
United States and Mexico has cre- 
ated opportunity for the implementa- 
tion of technical facts, possibly set- 
ting a pattern worthy of considera- 
tion by other groups in the rapidly 
growing fisheries industries. 

The accumulation of information 
on. refrigeration of coffees by Prof. 
C. E. Baker at Purdue University 
coritinues and may become very valu- 
able later. Other examples of the 
usefulness of the Short-Term Investi- 
gations could be mentioned, but 
enough has been said to show their 
utility in the general program. 


Research Councils 


Never, in the Annual Reports and 
various other publications of the 
Foundation, has quite enough been 
said about the value to the refrig- 
erated-storage industry of the Scien- 
tific Advisory Council. As the years 
go by, however, the personalities and 
capabilities of the scientists who par- 
ticipate, and the worth of these con- 
tributions, become more familiar to 
our members. One experience of the 
past’ year will be mentioned as evi- 
dence of the truth of the statement 
just made. 

At the Annual Meeting of the 
Scientific Advisory Council in New 
Orleans in May, 1952 the Council and 
the Director undertook an informal 
survey of present status of progress 


(Continued on page 48) 
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CCORDING to May 31 reports on 
refrigerated stores received by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
holdings of creamery butter and 
American cheddar cheese each reach- 
ed new record highs for the month 
with 194 and 274 million pounds, re- 
spectively, in storage as each com- 
modity was increased by more than 
40 million pounds since April 30. Shell 
egg stocks at 1.5 million cases estab- 
lished a May 31 record low. Frozen 
fruit stocks were at a new post-war 
low for May 31 with only 134 million 
pounds reported in storage. Frozen 
vegetable. stocks, on the other hand, 
surpassed all previous May 31 
amounts with 361 million pounds in 
store. Orange concentrate stocks to- 
taled 24 million gallons, 3 million less 
than last year. Poultry stocks fell off 
twice as much as last year but not 
as much as average. Pork stocks were 
more than one-third under last year’s 
stores—460 million versus 728 mil- 
lion pounds. Holdings of beef were 
reduced by greater than average 
amounts but stocks still were about 
70 percent greater than the May 31, 
1948-52 average. 

Cooler occupancy on May 31 was 
up 4 points from the previous month, 
a gain unequalled since 1943. Al- 
though the current occupancy level 
of 61 percent was 2 points above the 
5-year average occupancy for May 
31, it was about equal to the level re- 
ported last year. The national in- 
crease since April 30 was matched 
by rises in all regions except in the 
South Atlantic, Mountain, and Pa- 
cific where cooler occupancy remain- 
ed at a very low level or almost un- 
changed from the previous month. 
The May 31 freezer occupancy of 68 
percent was a drop of 2 points since 
April 30. This compares with 77 per- 
cent reported last year and 68 per- 
cent on May 31 during the 5-year 
period ended 1952. 

The May net movement of cooler- 
held commodities from store amount- 
ed to more than 31 million pounds or 
a net decline of about 3 percent. 


May 31 Cold Storage Holdings 


Stocks of fresh vegetables and meats 
each reflected seasonal net withdraw- 
als which, collectively, more than 
countered the 105 million pound net 
increase in stocks of dried and evapo- 
rated fruits, nuts and nut meats, 


and meats from store which offset 
seasonal accumulations of cream, but- 
ter, frozen eggs, and frozen juices. 
The net change in frozen fruit 
stocks was a decrease of 17 million 
pounds which is in contrast to a 6 
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cheese and other dairy products, shell 
and dried eggs, thereby reducing the 
May 31 stores in cooler to 1.2 bil- 
lion pounds. Freezer-stored commo- 
dities were 21 million pounds under 
the previous month’s total with 2.1 


million pound increase last year and 
an increase of 5 million pounds dur- 
ing May in the 5-year average period 
ended 1952. Total stores of frozen 
fruits were down to 134 million 
pounds as compared with 198 million 


TABLE 1—Cou Storace HOLDINGS IN PuBLIC, PRIVATE AND SEMI-PRIVATE 
__ Warmacuans, APPLE Hovsss AND Mazat PACKING Pane (000 Las.) 














May Ap ril “May ‘Five Year 

1953 1953 1952 Average 
We a 194,261 217,500 213,316 113,891 
a areca UN cas 459,842 538,025 726,665 576,451 
Other Meats and Meat Products .......... 163,108 173,157 154,228 123,894 
Frozen poultry, Ibs. ...................:.:c000+ 123,695 140,371 185,688 128,670 
Creamery butter, Ibs. ......................... 193,905 149,876 30,821 55,994 
American Cheese, Ibs. .......................-24+- 273,610 231,524 164,654 148,800 
Other cheese, IDS. ..............-.0:ecccceeeeee e+ 21,864 18,672 16,435 17,615 
Shell Eggs, cases ................2::c:cccssesseee 1,451 816 3,184 3,105 
Frozen eggs, IDS. ...............--...2:cceccee0ee 131,255 98,978 145,863 175,637 
PN WIE iiss ccs sss etccccieoracnetiznss 1, 3 278 1,037 1,663 
Frozen fruits, Ibs. .................2..0.:0.:... 0. 133,584 150,218 197,755 1995,938 
Frozen vegetables, lbs. ..... .... 360,990 384,285 301,739 228,061 
Frozen fish, Ibs. eas uoasbocaabatwpcecaducate denen 110, 577 109.189 ; 





billion pounds reported on hand by 
the end of May. This unusually heavy 
May net reduction was accounted for 
largely by above average net with- 
drawals of frozen fruits, vegetables, 
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6,824 
35,958 52 67 47 
26,215 71 79 68 
18,872 74 79 58 
12,649 59 65 60 
3,544 87 81 18 
8,430 72 71 68 
2,987 48 64 56 
29,240 50 55 53 

144,719 
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~~ April 1953 
Cooler Freezer 


123,762 


last year and 196 million in store 
May 31 in the 5-year average period. 
Of all the frozen fruit items, only 
frozen peaches exceeded both its May 
31 5-year average level and holdings 
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of a year ago while stocks of Young, 
Logan, Boysen and similar berries 
was the-only other fruit item to be 
in excess of last year. The increase in 
strawberry holdings of less than 3 
million pounds was one of the small- 
est on record. 

A record May net disappearance of 
23 million pounds reduced frozen 
vegetable stores to 361 million 
pounds, but total stocks were still 
about one-fifth greater than last vear. 
May 31 stores of broccoli were almost 
three-fourths greater than a year ago, 
but cauliflower, pumpkin and squash 
stocks were more than twice the 1952 
stores. About one-third more spinach 
was reported in store this May 31 
than a year ago while stocks of brus- 
sels sprouts were down about one- 
fourth from the 1952 level. Also be- 
low the 1952 level were holdings of 
lima beans (5 percent) and snap 
beans (4 percent) but stocks of aspar- 
agus and corn each amounted to 
about 4 percent more than May 31, 
1952 stores. A decrease of 13 million 
pounds in stocks of frozen peas 
brought May 31 stores to a little more 
than 61 million pounds which was 
about 6 percent under the 1952 stocks. 

The net increase reported in butter 
holdings, 44 million pounds, was the 
second largest May increase in his- 
tory, surpassed-only in 1943 when 
the May increase was 53 million 
pounds, Total butter holdings on May 
31 amounted to almost 194 million 
pounds, the highest on record for this 
time of year and only 45 million 
pounds under the all-time record high 
reached on August 31, 1950. 

American cheddar cheese stores 
also reached an all-time record high 
for May 31, with 274 million pounds 
reported in store, a gain of 42 million 
pounds since April 30. Current stocks 
were more than 47 percent greater 
than on May 31, 1950, from which 
date American cheddar cheese hold- 
ings went on to reach more than 292 
million pounds by September 30 
which still stands as an all-time rec- 
ord high. 

Less than average accumulations of 
shell eggs during May brought total 
stores to almost 1.5 million cases, A 
less than average change also pre- 
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vailed in poultry stocks. The May net 
disappearance of 17 million pounds 
was more than one-fifth under the 
May average but was almost twice 
the net withdrawal last year. Total 
stocks amounted to 124 million 
pounds or about one-third less than 
the May 31, 1952 stores. Turkey 
stocks at 59 million pounds reflected 
a May decrease of 13 million pounds 
but were still 8 million pounds above 
average for May 31. Frozen egg stocks 
totalled 131 million pounds but the 
May increase was not as great as last 
year nor as great as average. 

Holdings of beef on May 31, 194 
million pounds, while about 70 per- 
cent greater than average were about 
10 percent under last year’s stocks. 
The May net withdrawal was slightly 
under that of 1952 but was greater 
than the 5-year average net with- 
drawal. Pork stocks also reflected a 
greater than average net withdrawal 
during May and a net disappearance 
less than that of last year. Total hold- 
ings of pork were down to 460 million 
pounds which compares with 728 mil- 
lion last year. 

May 31 holdings of fishery products 
totalled 131 million pounds, of which 
111 million were frozen fish and 
shellfish. Last year frozen fishery 
products equalled more than 123 mil- 
lion pounds while total fish in store 
on May 31, 1952 amounted to 143 
million pounds. 


Storage Outlook 


The occupancy increases in cooler 
space reported since March 31 is ex- 
pected to continue and by the end of 
June the level reported should be 
about 63 percent or a gain of 2 points 
over the May 31 occupancy. This 
change would be in accord with the 
5-year average pattern but would be 
greater than the May to June in- 
crease reported last year. With large 
quantities of cheese already moving 
into storage and with any appreciable 
net into-storage movement of shell 
eggs, cooler occupancy may increase 
by as much as 3 points which was 
the case in 1950 and 1951. Freezer 
occupancy of 68 percent on May 31 
was probably the seasonal low. The 





upward cycle which should now be- 
gin is expected to bring the June 30 
occtipancy up by as much as 2 points. 


Frozen Foods Company 
Purchases Ice Plant 


ALE by Rochester Ice Inc., Ro- 
chester, N. Y., of its two-story 
building at 55 Canterbury Rd. to 
Seneca Frosted Foods Inc. for $45,000 
cash has been announced. Rochester 
Ice: headed by William J. Lewis Jr., 
hac its main offices at the Canterbury 
Rd. address, where it formerly had® 
an ‘ice plant. It.is moving its offices 
to its plant at 17 Moore St. 
Seneca Frosted Foods Inc. of which 
Herbert K. Liebich of Albany, N. Y., 


. is president, is moving to Rochester 


from Brockport, N. Y. Its parent cor- 
poration, which operates several froz- 
en foods plants and distributing units, 
had headquarters in Albany. 


Study Predicts Increase 
In Freezer Space 


STUDY has been announced by 

DTA projecting future require- 
ments for freezer space in public 
refrigerated warehouses through De- 
cember 1955. The study concludes 
that the requirements of public 
“freezer” storage by the end of 1955 
will amount to 259 million gross 
cubic feet, or a continuing expan- 
sion of approximately 12 million 
cubic feet per year. If storage space 
continues to be added at the present 
rate of increase, the required 259 
million cubic feet will be available. 


Use of Antioxidants for 
Frozen Storage of Turkeys 


MARKED reduction in rancidi- 

fication of the skin and cut meat 
surface of turkeys in frozen storage 
was demonstrated by use of an 
aqueous gelatin coating containing 
antioxidants says a recent report by 
the Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory. Such a coating may be de- 
sirable whenever optimum packaging 
with plastic film is not economically 
feasible, or where large surfaces are 
exposed as in cut-up turkey. 
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REFRIGERATED warehouse on 

“stilts,” a new idea in industrial 
architecture, has been completed by 
Midwest Cold Storage & Ice Corpora- 
tion at 5th and Kaw in Kansas City, 
Kansas. The stilts idea was an out- 
growth of losses suffered by the com- 
pany in the disastrous floods in 1951. 


Following this flood, officers of 
Midwest, headed by W. Irving Moss, 
Jr., designed the new warehouse 
with a “new look”. Constructed of 
reinforced concrete, the new 200 car- 
load capacity three-story refrigerated 
warehouse is built on concrete pil- 
ings as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, with the lowest of the 
three floors 23 feet above ground. 
All storage rooms are well above any 
foreseeable flood water levels. Stra- 
tegically designed with hydraulic 
elevators and palletized accomoda- 
tions, numerous features assuring 
continuous operation in case of floods 


have been incorporated in the new. 


construction. 


Constructed of reinforced concrete 
and red brick, the new building will 
store as much as 200 carloads of mer- 
chandise. Its vast storage rooms are 
heavily insulated to hold a temper- 
ature of minus 20 F. 


First Floor Above Floods 


The lowest of the building’s three 
storage floors is about 23 feet from 
the ground. Beneath this, on what 


New Refrigerated Warehouse Built on ‘Stilts’ 
To Raise it Above Flood Waters 


- ae 3 
comedian = 


New refrigerated warehouse of Midwest Cold Storage & Ice Corporation, 
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built on stiltlike concrete piles, Kansas City, Kans. 


would ordinarily be the ground floor 
are ample covered loading docks for 
both rail and truck transportation. 
The docks can be enclosed later. 

A strategically placed hydraulic 
elevator opens on one side to the 
truck loading dock and on the other 
side to the railway dock. The ele- 
vator is large enough to accomodate 
four palletized stacks of foods at one 
loading. 































































A network of pipes carries the refrigerant to keep storage rooms at tem- 
peratures as low as minus 20 F. Pelletized stacks of frozen foods are 
shown in the background. 
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The building was designed, to fit 
the company’s specific needs, by Ray- 
mond Reese, consulting engineer, of 
Toledo, Ohio, and was built by Wil- 
liam S. Rawlings Co., general con- 
tractors. 


A prominent feature of its design 
is the extra width of aisles and doors, 
which permit completely palletized 
loading, unloading and storing op- 
erations. 


Speedy Handling 


For example, an incoming ship- 
ment of frozen foods can be unloaded 
from a truck onto pallets on a mech- 
anical lift truck. The lift truck, and 
three like companions, can be loaded 
into the elevator, driven to the stor- 
age rooms, and stacked in place still 
on pallets, ready for speedy removal 
by lift truck. 

The palletized operations effect a 
tremendous savings in time and labor 
required for handling, and have 
speeded up the operation of storing 
and withdrawing merchandise. 


The Midwest Corporation suffered 
grave damage, as did most firms in 
its area, during the 1950 flood. When 
the rampaging waters of the Kaw 
cut off all power, the company hauled 
in dry ice by boat in a successful 
effort to gave perishable items in 
storage. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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CCC Makes Changes in 
Bonding Requirements 


EVERAL important changes in 

) bonding requirements have been 
announced by M. J. Hudtloff, direc- 
tor P & M A Transportation and 
Warehousing Branch, Department of 
Agriculture. The changes are as fol- 
lows: 


The amount of the bond required 
is reduced from 20 to 5 percent of the 
net book value of the estimated 
quantity of the commodity to be 
stored. The minimum bond required 
is reduced from $10,000 to $5,000, and 
the maximum from $200,000 to $100,- 
000. Also in establishing the amount 
of the bond the net worth of the com- 
pany concerned will be taken into 
consideration. 

Cash or negotiable securities may 
be accepted by CCC in lieu of the 
equivalent amount of required bond 
coverage. 

In cases of warehouses operating 
in a state where the license of that 
state requires a bond, the state bond 
may be accepted in lieu of the equiva- 
lent amount of bond running directly 
to CCC, providing the state bond is 
acceptable to CCC, 

Warehousemen’s legal liability in- 
surance policies may be accepted in 
lieu of the equivalent amount of bond 
coverage, if such policy provides pro- 
tection equivalent to that provided by 
the surety bond for which substitu- 
tion is made and if the policy is ac- 
ceptable to the Solicitor of CCC. 

The bonding requirement will not 
apply to CCC programs involving the 
purchase of commodities in storage 
for prompt shipment or to handling 
of a temporary nature when such ex- 
ception is prescribed in PMA instruc- 
. tions. 

Mr. Hudtloff also reviewed certain 
changes in the ‘“Warehousemen’s 
Guidebook” as follows: 

The requirement that in freezer 
storage there be a break of six inches 
between lots and 18 inches from walls 
was changed to read “Each lot shall 
be orderly stacked and separated 
from other lots by a distinct break 
(approximately two or three inches). 
Sufficient clearance must be main- 
tained between the stores commodity 
and all walls to prevent damage and 
to provide for proper circulation of 
air. Main aisles and cross aisles . . 
must be provided and maintained. 

The requirement that there be a 
24 inch aisle between alternate lots of 
cheese has been eliminated. 

The requirement that there be three 
feet between the top of the stack and 
the ceiling has been reduced to 18 
inches in the case of refrigerated 
storage. 

Paragraph D under Section III (II) 
of the Guidebook has been changed 
by eliminating everything after the 
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word “aside” and substituted there- 
fore “and the official samples so sepa- 
rated should be placed in front of the 
storage lot.” This refers to samples 
of non-fat dry milk solids, cheese and 
butter. 


Jacketed or Double-Walls 
For Refrigerated Rooms 


ACKETED or double-wall rooms 
J are theoretically perfect but pre- 
suppose conditions which do net 
normally exist in practice, according 
to W. E. Martin, Vancouver Ice & 
Cold Storage Ltd. Vancouver, B.C. 
in a recent TRRF Information Bulle- 
tin. 

All commodities must be at stor-~ 
age room temperature or lower when 
placed in the room, he says. It 1s 
not an uncommon practice in cold 
storage warehouses during heavy rush 
periods to freeze or finish the redut- 
tion of commodities to storage room 
temperatures in the rooms them- 
selves, because the cost of having 
sufficient fast freezing chambers to 
take care of a peak load would he 
uneconomical. i 

Both external and internal watis 
must be completely vapor sealed. Due 
to vibration, earth tremors or deter- 
ioration, vapor seal needs constant 
watching to insure that any break: is 
immediately repaired. With a jacxk- 
eted or double-wall room, it is im- 
possible to detect a break in tne 
vapor seal of the outer wall until 
that break has reached a dimension 
requiring a major insulation repair 
and the temporary removal of the 
inside wall. ¢ 

Pipe coil either plain or expanded 
is not too expensive when one ccGn- 
siders its long life, so in the long run, 
it would appear that the most econo- 
mical method of maintaining acie- 
quate relative humidity in both low 
and high temperature storage roc:ns 
is to insure sufficient properly vapor- 
proofed insulation, and that sufficient 
evaporator surface is provided so tnat 
the temperature of the evaporator 
can be kept at a point where the 
difference between this and the rcom 
temperature will hold relative hu- 
midity at 90 to 95. 


Miss Temple Honored 


Miss Lucite TEMPLE, administra- 
tive assistant, National Association 
of Refrigerated Warehouses, has heen 
awarded a scholarship to the annual 
summer school sessions for trade as- 
sociation personnel at Yale University 
and Northwestern University. Miss 
Temple will attend the session at 
Yale in August. 


Frozen Foods in England 


ROZEN foods are making inroads 

in the British market. From 
World Refrigeration comes a report 
that over the past twelve months or 
so the British public has become “in- 
creasingly attracted to the various 
quick-frozen foods which are now on 
the market.” One of the chief reasons 
for this has been a gradual fall in the 
price which has transformed the 
quick frozen food or vegetable from a 
luxury to a more normal purchase. 
“There is no doubt,” the publication 
points out, “that fresh-frozen foods 
is here to stay and will rapidly ex- 
pand the small share of the total of 
preseved foods which it now holds.” 
—Cold Facts. 


Frozen Peas Compared 
to Fresh Pod Peas 


ROZEN and dehydrofrozen peas 

processed in the laboratory were 
equal in quality to strictly fresh pod 
peas, except for small losses of sugar 
and ascorbic acid according to a re- 
port by the Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory. No _ important 
chemical changes, other than changes 
in chlorophyll occurred in pod peas 
during 18 days’ storage at 33 F., but 
at 75 F. rapid losses of sugar and 
ascorbic acid occurred. The analysis 
included total solids, total sugars, re- 
duced ascorbic acid, thiamin, chloro- 
phyll, pH, and color as measured by 
reflectance. 


Frozen Bread On Market 


ROCERS throughout the country 
may soon be selling their bread 
from deep freezers. Arnold Bakers, 
Inc. Port Chester, N. Y., is starting to 
market frozen bread in many areas. 
The company believes frozen bread 
will tend to eliminate the problem 
of stale and left-over bread in the 
home and will make possible the pur- 
chase of bread on a once-a-week 
basis by the customer. The company, 
which now distributes its products in 
22 states, thinks the problem of fresh- 
ness will be licked. 


Storage Workers End Strike 


WAGE increase strike of cold 

storage workers ended at Sitka, 
Alaska May 21. It was reported that 
the workers accepted the same wages 
and working conditions that pre- 
vailed last year. They are affiliated 
with the independent International 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union. The strike had hindered the 
early season fishing operations. 
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THIS MONTH 


A study of arctic snow, 
ice, and frozen ground con- 
ditions is being made by 
scientists working for the 
United States Army Corps 
of Engineers. It is a part of 
the Department of Defense 
program to conduct year- 
round research for the arm- 
ed forces to learn about the 
properties of these materials 
in the frigid zone, possible 
battleground of future wars. 


A liquid line frosting nui- 
sance and an operating engi- 
neer’s decision to disregard 
manufacturer’s instructions, 
comes to the attention of 
the Question Box. 


Army Engineers Test Snow 


And Ice For Armed Forces 


SCIENTIFIC war on arctic snow, 
ice, and frozen ground condi- 
tions is being waged by scientists 
working for the Army’s Corps of En- 
gineers in sub-zero laboratories of 
the Snow, Ice and Permafrost Re- 


search Establishment, where tem- 


peratures range from plus 33 F to 
minus 68 F. It is part of the Depart- 
ment of Defense program to conduct 
year-round research for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to learn about 
the properties of these common ma- 
terials in frigid wastelands, possible 
battlegrounds for future wars. 

SIPRE, the Snow, Ice, and Perma- 
frost Research Establishment, is 
housed in a remodeled, three-story 
building in Wilmette, Ill., a Chicago 
suburb. The scientific data will be 
used to increase the efficiency of mili- 
tary and civilian operations in cold 
climes. Snow, ice, and frozen ground 
seasonally cover up to one-third of 
the earth’s land surface. So SIPRE’s 
mission is to find out how men can 
survive, build roads, houses, and air- 
fields, and fight if necessary, in the 
far north. 

James E. Gillis, Jr., Acting Direc- 
tor, said SIPRE’s current emphasis is 
primarily in the field of research. No 
immediate practical results can be 
expected until urgently needed fun- 
damental scientific data have been 
acquired. Once the characteristics of 
snow, ice, and frozen ground are 
known and classified, many problems 
of arctic warfare, transportation, 
communications, construction, and 
living conditions will be either solved 
or minimized. 


Specimens Tested 


The heart of SIPRE’s labs are six 
cold rooms, insulated by aluminum- 
painted cork and cooled by refrig- 
erants that circulate from tanks on 
the roof. Here specimens of snow and 
ice are tested, analyzed, and dis- 
sected under simulated arctic condi- 
tions by scientists and technicians 
garbed in heavy jackets, gloves, parka 
hoods, and arctic shoes. Four of the 
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Dr. Henri Bader measuring the ex- 

nsion of a sample of polar ice in 

SIPRE laboratory (U. S. Army 
Photos) 


rooms are cooled by calcium chloride 
and the two coldest ones by trichloro- 
ethylene. Temperatures are main- 
tained at plus 33, 23, and 15 F and 
minus 5, 25, and 68 F. 

Briefly, here is how SIPRE’s re- 
frigerating system works: Each cold 
room has a series of coils filled with 
brine from two 2,500 gallon brine 
tanks. As air warms the coils, the 
heat is transferred to the giant tanks 
on the roof and removed by evapora- 
tion of liquid freon, which circulates 
in coils within the tanks. After the 
liquid freon is transformed into a gas, 
two compressors on the first floor con- 
dense the gas into a liquid again and 
pump it back into the brine tanks to 
remove more heat. The compressors, 
capable of removing enough heat to 
melt the equivalent of more than 12 
tons of ice per day, are controlled by 
the temperature of the brine. 

Most of the work is done in the plus 
23 F lab, where the heat from a 
man’s gloved hand will not melt the 
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Fig. 1—James Bender, physicist, tests the tensile com- 





Fig. 2—Dr. Henri Bader, chief scientist at the SIPRE 


pression of an ice crystal in cold research laboratory 


snow and ice. Scientists and techni- 
cians use electrically-heated suits 
when working in the minus 68 F lab 
with ice crystals from Alaska’s Men- 
denhall glacier and T-3, one of the 
Air Force’s famed floating islands 
near the North Pole. Ice, according 
to Dr. Henri Bader, chief scientist and 
head of the snow and ice basic re- 
search branch, can be worked just 
like a piece of lucite plastic. It can 
be planed, turned on a lathe, sanded, 
drilled, and polished on silk to look 
like a gem. 


Fig. 3—Glenn Walker, laboratory technician uses 
gnonometric machine to slice arctic ice 
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And just as other building mate- 
rials are tested, the tersile strength 
of ice is measured by a SIPRE physi- 
cist in Fig. 1. For example a three- 
inch long, %-inch square piece of 
ice at plus 15 F will withstand 300 
pounds of pressure before it crumbles. 
Another machine (Fig. 2) determines 
how fast air or gas flows through dif- 
ferent kinds of snow. Dr. Bader, 
world famous scientist, said this ex- 
periment provides information that 
can be very important in case enemy 
gas bombs are dropped in snow. 


estublishment tests the permeability of snow (U. S. 


Army Photos) 


Jumbo-sized, 10,000-year-old pure 
ice crystals from the Mendenhall 
glacier are used by scientists in ice 
work. Their size and purity makes 
them easier to measure and analyze. 
Arctic ice samples for experimenta- 
tion are cut with both a hand saw 
(Fig. 4) and a special electric saw 
(Fig. 3). 

SIPRE, operated by the Army’s 
Corps of Engineers, is staffed with 
leading scientists and technicians, in- 
cluding physicists, geologists, me- 
terologists, and engineers. 


Fig. 4—Theodore Butkovich, physicist, cuts samples 
of arctic ice for experiments (U.S. Army Photos) 
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Temperature and Humidity 
Nuts and Dried Fruits 


QUESTION No. 958: I am manager 
of a canned and packed food distri- 
bution warehouse which contains a 20 
by 47 by 20 foot high cold storage 
room storing shelled and non-shelled 
nuts, and dried fruit. Our operations 
here are palletized using fork lift 
trucks through 3 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 
doors. Our plant consists of the fol- 
lowing equipment: Model W-1000-FH 
Tecumseh or Universal compressor 
driven by a 10 hp motor with an 
Acme condensing unit all mounted on 
a Frick frame, serial No. 635007; The 
system is automatic Freon 12 with 
three 41% ton electric defrost Krack 
coils each with a 414 ton TD2 Sporian 
expansion valve; a Refrigeration Spe- 
cialties solenoid valve is in the suc- 
tion line near the compressor. The 
system was installed in Fall, 1948. 
The temperature at which the room, 
have been held by this system is from 
40 to 45 F.; humidity 70 to 80 per- 


cent. 

In 1950 and ’52 I lost considerable 
amount of product late in the storage 
season (Spring) because of mold. I 
have been told that the mold is due 
to my relative humidity, and that 
my temperatures are rather high for 
these products, too. I have no engi- 
neer in this plant and my experience 
is primarily canned food sales, not 
cold storage warehousing. Refrigera- 
tion contractors with whom I have 
consulted contradict one another as 
to the proper solution. What would 
be your recommendation with regard 
to temperature, relative humidity and 
the simplest and least expensive way 
to achieve those temperatures and 
humidity?—W.AF. 


Answer: “Any temperature below 
50 F is satisfactory for the preven- 
tion of insect infestation, but in order 
to retain flavor and minimize the de- 
velopment of staleness, rancidity and 
mold, the nuts should be well cured 
and stored at 32 to 36 F., with a rela- 
tive humidity of 65 to 70 percent. 
They should not be stored in a room 
containing any other products (such 
as fresh or dried fruits, onions, 
cheese, etc.) from which they will 
absorb odors or flavors. 

“The best storage conditions for 
dried fruits, including raisins, figs, 
prunes, apples, pears, peaches and 
apricots are 32 F and 55 percent 
relative humidity. Dates should be 
stored at 28 to 32 F for short periods 
(a few months) and at lower tem- 
peratures for longer periods.”—U. Ss. 
Dept. of Agriculture Circular No. 278, 
or 1952 Applications volume, ASRE 
Data Book. 

Since I am not familiar with your 
refrigeration plant I cannot advise 
you as to how you can achieve the 
temperatures and relative humidities 
recommended by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I would have to 
know the following in order to com- 
put the load: Insulation, material, 
thickness and condition, btu per hour 
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Question Box 


H. G. Venemann, Professor of Re- 
frigeration, Purdue University and 
chairman of NAPRE Educational 
Committee, answers members oper- 
ating probems monthly in this col- 
umn. Send questions to Chairman 
H. G. Venemann c/o Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Indiana. 








ratings of coils, btu per hour ratings 
of condensing units, capacity of blow- 
ers, condensing water temperature 
and quantity available, conditions at 
which coils and condensing units are 
rated, plant layout, arrangement, pipe 
sizes, etc., and quantities of each kind 
of products stored. 

Since I cannot advise you on these 
points, I suggest that you consult 
with the company that installed your 
plant, or some company in whom you 
can place your entire confidence.—H. 
G. Venemann. 

(WAF consulted with the refriger- 
ation contractor who last year in- 
stalled a most satisfactory air condi- 
tioning system for his company of- 
fices. This contractor replaced elec- 
tric motor with a 15 hp unit, modi- 
fied the drive for more compressor 
RPM, exchanged condenser for one 
of larger capacity, and modified the 
piping system with new solenoid and 
expansion valves. Room now operates 
at 32 to 36 F, 65 RH; but for present 
circumstances require continued stor- 
age of packaged dried fruits in this 
room.—Editor ) 


Odor From Dehumidifier 


QUESTION No. 959: The office air 
conditioning plant tends to give off a 
distinct odor for the first hour every 
day. It is a central station plant em- 
ploying a sprayed coil dehumidifier 
as evaporator. The plant is shut down 
throughout the night and starts up 
one hour before the office opens up 
for the day. The dehumidifier water 
is changed weekly. There are no local 
nuisances. With a sprayed coil in the 
air stream (90% re-circulated) why 
should there be an odor?—J.0.P.M. 


ANSWER: Water, under certain 
conditions, has a tremendous ability 
to absorb many gases such as oxy- 
gen, carbon dioxide, etc. This ability 
is increased by lowering the tempera- 
ture of the water. Hence, while air 
is being cooled by low temperature 
of the water, various gases are ab- 
sorbed by the water. There is a pos- 
sibility that some of the odorous gas- 
es are absorbed to a lesser degree and 
by recirculation reach an objection- 
able concentration. When the tem- 
perature of the water is increased, 
the solubility decreases and the gases 
are released. 
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When a spray type cooler is shut 
down and allowed to warm up, the 
unit is filled with a highly concen- 
trated collection of ‘what have you’ 
odors that are passed on to the con- 
ditioned space in objectionable quan- 
tities when the unit is started, and 
which continue until diluted to an ac- 
ceptable degree by large quantities of 
fresh air. 

The most popular attempts to cor- 
rect the nuisance include the use of 
ultra-violet tubes in the leaving air 


stream, or the use of aerosols.—W. T. 
Miller. 


Recirculating Condensing 
Water Over Cooling Towers 


QUESTION No. 960: What advan- 
tage if any would there be in recir- 
culating the water of an indoor in- 
duced draft evaporative condenser 
(not restricted for air) over a single 
story roof located gravity type cooling 
tower assuming optimum atmospheric 
conditions for such an arrangement 
of say 110 DB and negligible humidi- 
ty?—J.0.P.M. 


ANSWER: If the induced draft 
evaporative condenser is properly de- 
signed, of adequate size, and in good 
working order, there would be very 
little advantage in recirculating its 
water over another cooling tower. If, 
however, the evaporative condenser 
is over-loaded or not functioning pro- 
perly, its water could be reduced to 
a lower temperature by recirculating 
it over a second tower. 

A cooling tower when properly de- 
signed and loaded should cool the 
water to within five degrees of the 
wet bulb temperature, and its effi- 
ciency is determined by the following 
equation: 

t: — ti 


t. — ts 
where t: is temperature of water on, 
t, is temperature of water off, 
ts is wet bulb temperature of 
air. 

The efficiency of an atmospheric 
condenser when in operation cannot 
be determined by this equation be- 
cause the temperature of the water 
on and off is always the same. (How- 
ever, its efficiency as a water cooler 
when not condensing could be deter- 
mined by the equation. In this event 
the water on would have to be heated 
in some artificial manner in order to 
conduct a test.) The benefits of a 
second tower are very little if the 
first is doing a good job.—H. G. Vene- 
mann. 
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New Questions 
By-Passing of 
Back-Pressure Valves 


QUESTION No. 961: When we en- 
larged our ice plant in the winter of 
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1937 we purchased a new 8 x 8 inch 
compressor, a water pre-cooler, a 
flash type ammonia liquid cooler, and 
two back pressure valves. We were 
instructed to use the back pressure 
valves on the ammonia and water 
coolers, and hook all suction lines 
together into the other three compres- 
sors—one York, 9 x 9 inch at 175 
rpm, one York 9 x 9 inch at 237 rpm 
and one Frick 10 x 10 inch at 300 rpm. 
I did not follow instructions, but by- 
passed the back pressure valves, and 
instead of connecting the coils of the 
ammonia and water coolers into the 
same line with all of the compressors, 
3 connected them into the suction line 
of the 8 x 8 inch compressor and 
operated them at high back pressure 
withotit the use of the back pressure 
valves. Was I right or wrong?—M.S. 
J. 


Frosting Liquid Line 


QUESTION No. 962: I have been 
working in the refrigeration business 
for a long time and am now working 
for Swift & Company, at San Juan, 
P. R. There is a problem that I would 
like to ask your cooperation to solve. 
My problem is the following: 

This is a cold storage having seven 
different temperature rooms operated 
by two 7 x 7 compressors. The room 
temperatures are controlled by sole- 
noid valves and thermostatic expan- 
sion valves. Temperature in rooms 
are constantly changing from higher 
to low, from low to higher, and my 
great problem is that the liquid line 
extending from the accumulator to 
the rooms becomes frosted and when 
it defrosts, all the inside alley or the 
anteroom becomes wet. This is what 
I would like to correct, and would 
appreciate your cooperation in help- 
ing me to solve this. 


News Notes and Chapter Activities 
St. Louis 


KEN HOLADAY 


REPORTING for the Nominating 
Committee at the meeting of April 
20, St. Louis, Ken Holaday presented 
the following list of candidates for the 
coming year: President, John Dabbs; 
Vice-President, Ed Lotte; Secretary, 
Stan Tatalovich; Treasurer, Ed 
Hughes; Sergeant-at-Arms, Charles 

; Directors, Eugene Kessler and 
Sherman Merkel. No other candidates 
were nominated and these presented 
by the Nominating Committee were 
accordingly declared elected. Directors 
E. G. Bishop and J. D. McCarthy con- 
tinue in office also. 

Problems of ese se and service of 
air > a Ey uipment were dis- 
cussed b; unson, Manager, 
Air C lestoaee Department, Sears 
and Piou, Distributors of Carrier equip- 
ment. Munson also showed a 
film ‘“‘Service Unseen’’, tracing the de- 
velopment of modern air conditioning 
equipment and clearly illustrating the 
enginesring principles utilized 

t the final i ie mt session of 
the season on May 4, instructor John 
Dabbs presented the subjects on re- 
frigeration instrumentation as outlined 
in the NAPRE text. He demonstrated 
the functions of a humidity and tem- 
perature recorder. Stan Tatalovich 
displayed a Pyrocon instrument for 
convenient measurement of surface 
temperature t hout a refrigerated 
system, Harold Suter explained the 
use of the “Servis Recorder.” He 
showed how it could be used for 
checking the operation of automotive 
equipment, the running cycles of a 
compressor, or any other operation 
in which vibrations can be sensed by 
the instrument. Specimens of copper 
tubing, flaring tools and fittings were 
demonstrated by Charles Wunderlich 
and used for connecting a pressure 
gauge to one of John Dabbs’ Freon 
“Charge-a-Cans.” The value of port- 
able instruments and devices for 
checking plant operations was pointed 
out. A more complete discussion of 
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application of permanently installed 
instruments and controls was left for 
another session. 

On May 15, the Chapter met in a 
private dining room at Town Hall 
Restaurant for the annual meeting 
and installation of officers. The meet- 
ing marked a departure from prece- 
dent, ladies having been invited. All 
previous meetings of the Chapter, 
both formal and informal, have been 
stag affairs. Another highlight of the 
occasion was the presence of National 
Secretary and Mrs. Dick Kelahan as 
special guests. After dinner Mr. Kela- 
han spoke briefly on the purpose and 
opportunities of membership, and re- 
minded us that the NAPRE motto is a 
worthy guide to every-day living. 

Retiring President Charles Wunder. 
lich called on Ken Holaday to present 
the new officers. Each one was con- 
gratulated on the honor and responsi- 
bilities entrusted to him by the chap- 
ter, and charged with faithful per- 
formance of the duties prescribed by 
our constitution. Representing the 
National Board of Directors, Dick 
Kelahan led the new officers and the 
members in repeating the solemn 
obligation of the organization. After 
this ceremony the hall was cleared, 
and the rest of the evening devoted 
to dancing, conversation and refresh- 
ments. 


Dallas 
Haro_p A. KoutTNnik 


Or’ May 4, Dallas Chapter held its 
regular meeting in the auditorium 
of Alford’s Refrigerated Warehouse. 
Elliott R. Hallowell, a national director 
of NAPRE, conducted an interesting 
discussion on Heat Calculation for cold 
storage plants, and desired tempera- 
tures in air-conditioni Following 
this discussion, the members voted to 
have a barbecue party on May 18, and 
then to adjourn until early September. 


Chicago 
JOHN NEFF 


HE Chicago Chapter made the 

mistake of having too many trav- 
eling engineers on the reporting com- 
mittee and as a result no reports 
made since March, but lots of new 
construction hereabouts. 

Here’s a quick review: At our 
April 21 meeting, J. T. Rayburn, Chi- 
cago sales representative, Dow Chem- 
ical Co., served a full meal including 
cocktails to the members and guests 
present at the Chicago Engineers 
Club. After the meal Mr. Rayburn: 
showed a movie on Styrofoam a 
newer type of insulation developed 
by the Research Department of Dow 
Chemical Co. Midland, Michigan. He 
also had samples of Styrofoam which 
every one examined as to structurai 
strength, light weight, and non irri- 
tating qualities to the respiratory 
organs or the skin. 

The Dow representative then 
answered all questions put to him 10 
the satisfaction of all present. Rep- 
resentatives.from Midland .and local 
applicators were also present. This 
meeting was one of our best, both 
from entertainment and educational 
point of view. Meeting adjourned 
with a vote of thanks to Mr. Rayburn 
and The Dow Chemical Co. 

On May 5, 1953, after the busitiess 
session, our instructor, Eugene Ryt- 
lewski took over. His subject matter 
for discussion was pages 209 to 217 
of the Guy King course. Many ques- 
tions were asked from the floor, which 
Mr. Rytlewski obligingly answered. 
At the May 19 meeting, A. M. Reilly 
was appointed chairman of the nom- 
inating committee. As this was Old 
Timer’s night, President McKenna 
asked them to stand. Those who re- 
sponded were Jay R. Watson, Henry 
Lahr, A. M. Reilly and John Neff. 
Mr. Neff is a chapter member of the 
Chicago Chapter which was organized 
in 1920. He was the first secretary- 
treasurer and the late M. N. Mc- 
Donald was the first president. The 
meeting was then turned over to W. 
V. Richards, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, who served re- 
freshments. 


San Francisco 
Lewis Brooks 


A the regular meeting cf Califor- 
nia No. 1, Wednesday, May 13, the 
educational committeemen Henry 
Guilmette and Howard Boudreau, pre- 
sented the Foxboro Dewce! Indicating 
and Recording Equipment, which was 
set up and in operation during the 
meeting. Preliminary to the main 
event, the Pacific Scientific Company 
exhibited a number of humidity instru- 
ments, such as the Friez Hygrodial, 
sling psychrometer and hand aspirat- 
ed ny tesco 8 

nig Bl — brothers dined down- 
town the night of the meeting, getting 
together for dinner at the: Maison-Paul 
Grill. Congratulations are in order for 
Andrew N. Hope who married Miss 
Hazel Lee McAndrews ii Reno, Neva- 
da in April. Members heard recently 
from Ray Winther, retired president 
of the mg Rabon Company. Ray and 
his wife Bock have become proprie- 
tors of the — Lake Lodge near 
Sierra City, C 
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Los Angeles 


FRED HERR 


HE Los Angeles Chapter, NAPRE, 
on May 20 viewed one of the 
latest and most impressive refriger- 
ation and air conditioning installa- 
tions in the city, during a field trip 
through the machinery rooms of the 


new Statler Hotel. The trip had been. 


arranged by Chapter President, Frank 
G. Muzzy, in collaboration with Hen- 
ry Rising, the hotel’s building super- 
intendent. Muzzy introduced the ho- 
tel’s assistant engineer, Vern Ro- 
berts, a member of Los Angeles Chap- 
ter, representing Chief Engineer, 
Maxwell K. Taylor, who was unable 
to attend because of illness. 

The basic figures, as presented in 
Mr. Roberts’ running account to more 
than 100 members and guests, re- 
vealed the Stater hotel to be equip- 
ped with refrigeration, air condition- 
ing, water softening and boiler fa- 
cilities representing a four million 
slice of the hotel’s total cost of twenty 
five million dollars. The refrigeration 
capacity is 2220 tons Freon and 110 
tons ammonia. 

The tour starting at the third base- 
ment, led through the compressor 
room, which includes machinery for 
serving the vacuum cleaning facilities 
of the hotel, through the air condi- 
tioning room, ice, air washer room, 
and boiler room. Some inquisitive 
members peered into the garbage dis- 
posal room and gravely inspected two 
huge dehydrators which dry the wet 
garbage and pulverize it into pow- 
dered fertilizer. One Figure Filbert 
elicited the notable statistic that the 
hotel dehyrates 1500 gallons of gar- 
bage every 24 hours. 

The air conditioning room is equip- 
ped with three Carrier Centrifugal 
Freon machines. Two of these are 
900 hp motor driven units of 800 
tons refrigeration capacity each; and 
one a 700 hp turbine driven, 600 ton 
unit. All but one are equipped with 
Ideal motors and switch gears. There 
are also three brine pumps, three 15- 


New 


degree coolers, and one minus 15 
cooler, the latter serving the hotel’s 
skating rink. The north half of this 
room is equipped for producing 59 
blocks of ice per day for supplying 
the hotel’s natural ice needs, such 
as cube) cracked, chipped and/or 
shaved ice, for the various cocktail 
bars, dining rooms and room service 
departments. A Uline ice cubing ma- 
chine is installed. 

At the West end of the air condi- 
tioning machinery room is the boiler 
room. The Statler’s boiler facilities 
consist of three Babcock & Wilcox, 
500 hp boilers, equipped with Re- 
public controls and hooked up for 
either oil or gas fuel. Loren Timmens, 
operating engineer, pointed out to 
the IcE AND REFRIGERATION represent- 
atives other major machinery units 
installed in the boiler room: Two 
York air compressors that serve the 
laundry machines; three (120,000 
gal. each) water softeners; two Wor- 
thington steam-driven fuel pumps; 
two Union vacuum pumps for con- 
densation return from the laundry 
and heating systems; one General 
Electric 400 g.p.m. house pump and 
one steam turbine driven, 400 g.p.m. 
house pump for the drinking water, 
bathroom and miscellaneuos room 
water systems. 

The trip -was one of the most in- 
teresting and educational which Los 
Angeles Chapter has sponsored, hold- 
ing particular interest in that the 
Statler installations are the newest 
and most modern in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Among the visitors who made 
the trip was J. J. Budge, general man- 
ager of James Budge Pty., Ltd., re- 
frigeration engineering firm of Syd- 
ney, Australia. Mr. Budge expressed 
pleasure at meeting the two national 
officers of NAPRE, Regis Gubser, 
Second Vice-president, and W. R. 
Burnett, Sergeant-at-Arms, 
his Los Angeles stay. 


during 


Orleans 


LEO VIVIEN 


HE members of Louisiana Chapter 

No. 2 were treated to a two-day 
camp-out on beautiful Lake Ponchar- 
train by Al Lusch of the Reilly-Benton 
Co. Delicious meatballs and spaghetti, 
cooked by Jerry Vieagas, boiled crabs, 
shrimp, crayfish, cold cuts and all the 
refreshments wanted were on hand. 
Facilities were available for fishing, 
swimming, card games, music and of 
course the main amusement, bull ses- 


sions. 

At the —— Chapter meeting, May 
13, in the evelt Hotel, Frank Gra- 
ham, Engineer, York Co., delivered a 
lecture on centrifugal air conditioning 
systems and their application. The 
subject as outlined by Mr. Graham 
was very instructive. Numerous ques- 
tions caused the speaker to hold the 
floor for one and one-half hours. 

A recent member of our Chapter, L. 
Charles Cressy, manager of the Air 
Filter Co., invited the Chapter to par- 
ticipate in a visit to their new plant 
Saturday, May 23. The Air Filter Co. 
specializes in washing and charging 
filters of all types, endeavoring to ren- 


der real service to engineers who op- 
erate this type of equipment. Over 100 
members attended, and the Air Filter 
Co., treated to hot dogs, crabs, 
shrimps, drinks, etc. 

The regular meeting, May 27, was 
held in the Roosevelt Hotel. A mem- 
ber, Maurice G. Thiele, sales engineer, 
Menge Pump & Machinery Co., deliv- 
ered a paper on the centrifugal pumps. 
He used cut-away pumps for demon- 
stration purposes. Following Mr. 
Thiele’s paper, a sound and color film, 
“The Inside Story,’’ dealing with In- 
dustrial Lubrication, was shown 
through the courtesy of the New Or- 
leans Petroleum Corporation. 

On April 30, 1953, Robert Faget 
— away. Mr. Faget was a mem- 

r for many years. He had over 50 
years of engineering experience, hav- 
ing served as chief engineer of many 
large plants and erecting engineer for 
large’ refrigeration manufacturing 
firms. He was president of IUOE, Lo- 
cal 226, a member of the Central 
Trades and Labor Council, member of 
the Board of Examiners for Operating 
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a, New Orleans, and member 
of the ASRE 


On June 5, 1953, another member, 
James Duffy, passed away. Mr. Duffy 
also was a member of Louisiana Chap- 
ter for many years. He was Past Presi- 
dent of the NAPE local chapter, mem- 
ber of many religious organizations, 
and Chief Engineer for the Elmer Can- 
dy Co., New Orleans. We will certainly 
feel the loss of these two members, 
miss their advice and assistance. 


Rio Grande Valley 
ARMIN DONEIS 


T THE meeting of April 14, in- 

structor John Muller introduced 
representatives of the Southport Paint 
Co., who proceeded to explain the use 
of residual gums and resins of the cot- 
ton-oil industry in the compounding 
of roofing, waterproofing paints for 
concrete, caulking compounds and in- 
dustrial finishes. They gave several 
interesting demonstrations of their 
product’s ability to resist deleterious 
effects of prolonged high heat expos- 
ure, and also its ability to make por- 
ous concrete blocks completely im- 
pervious to moisture, so that they 
Pr hold water in or out indefin- 
itely. 

At the meeting April 28, instructor 
Muller introduced as speaker of the 
evening Tom Simpson, Houston, who 
represents the Metalizing Engineering 
Co. Mr. Simpson gave us many in- 
teresting and amazing facts about the 
process involved in metalizing, and 
answered many questions about the 
strength of bond, application of metal- 
izing for corrosion control, variety of 
metals used, and the wide range of 
applications, including the making of 
molds for plastic skulls and skeletons 
used in medical schools. He stressed 
the economy in repairs and the im- 
proved operation of brand new equip- 
ment when metalized before being 
placed in operation. He offered the 
use of a film on metalizing, which our 
Chapter accepted with alacrity. Next 
month we will tell you all about the 
RGV clubhouse. 


Stockton-Modesto 
HARRY DWYER 


OST members of Stockton-Mo- 

desto Chapter have written the 
State Assembly on the licensing of 
engineers. Committeemen mailed us 
several copies of the bill. At our last 
meeting, held at the Santa Fe Ice 
Plant in Stockton on May 5, we dis- 
cussed the bill and find that in some 
cases it does not cover all members 
of our chapter. Nevertheless it is be- 
lieved that each of us should apply 
for the license if the bill is passed, 
in the event we decide to change 
firms, we will be licensed. The chap- 
ter is continuing with the King 
course and are benefitting by it. We 
are striving for new members and 
sincerely hope that by fall we will 
have most of the old members back 
with us and several new ones. Some 
good prospects have shown up and 
we certainly are going to follow 
through on them. 
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Memphis 


Cuas. CONLEY 


AT our May 6 meeting, H. L. Todd, 
the Chapter’s instructor talked on 
wp serdicr wcll dlowaingg® seh 6: Bc at 
rigeration course. The Chapter voted 
to recess the educational meetings dur- 
ing the months of June, July and Au- 
gust, holding only business meetings. 

Our meeting of May 20 was advanced 
to May 18 to favor our National Sec- 
retary, Dick Kelahan, who was in the 
city on that date with A. J. Clay, our 
National President. The meeting keld 
at Hotel Chisca included dinner and 
refreshments. Secretary Conley and 
Past President Cecil Sullivan fed ques- 
tions to the National Secretary. As the 
evening progressed, other members 
entered the round table discussion. 
Consensus of opinion of the Memphis 
members was to effect that NAPRE 
can render considerable assistance to 
Chapter members. Three items were 
urged for presentation to Board of Di- 
rectors: planned membership drives, 
sugges chapter educational pro- 
grams, and certificates for refrigera- 
tion course, 

National Headquarters should un- 
dertake a membership drive on : na- 
tional scale with the cooperation of 
Chapters. There are some 27 indus- 
tries employing refrigeration men. 
We should put on a two-year drive 
with one major industry as a goal 


each month. Literature, Operating 
Data Books and applications should 
be furnished by National Headquar- 
ters. General leads should be fur- 
nished also by National Headquarters. 

National Headquarters should fur- 
nish Chapters with model annual 
Chapter program or calendar. Young- 
er, more enthusiastic officers coming 
in are not trained, and older mem- 
bers are too busy today to give more 
than limited time. Instructors should 
be assisted by providing them with a 
manual which would contain refer- 
ences for audio-visual aids on each 
Chapter, suggested speakers to aug- 
ment, not repeat, instruction and sug- 
gested field trips. Provide calendar 
for Chapters meeting semi-monthly 
and monthly in order that all wind 
up the refrigeration course at ap- 
proximately the same time. 

To encourage more younger men 
to attend Guy King’s course on refrig- 
eration, National Headquarters should 
provide Chapters with material to is- 
sue post card notice to employers in- 
forming them that their engineer has 
enrolled and a brief description of the 
course coverage. As each section is 
finished, send out another post card 
follow-up, and when course is com- 
plete issue certificate suitable for 
framing. 


Detroit 


LEon ADAMS 


‘THe Michigan Chapter, NAPRE, on 
Thursday, May 21, 1953, at its regu- 
lar meeting was lectured by Dr. Edgar 
S. Ross of the Sun Oil Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., well known national lec- 
turer on petroleum products. 

Members learned that petroleum is 
composed almost completely of car- 
bon-hydrogen compounds, with small 
and variable amounts of sulfur, oxy- 
gen and nitrogen, and usually small 
amounts of inorganic salts. The main 
homologous series of compounds found 
in petroleum being paraffins. naph- 
thenes, and aromatics. Asphaltic ma- 
terial, which we understand is a prod- 
uct of partial oxidation of hydrocar- 
bon material, is also present. Dr. Ross 
explained the three major classifica- 
tions of Crude Oils; paraffin base, 
naphthene base, and mixed base. 

ur speaker discussed the process- 
ing of crude petroleum by mociern re- 
fineries as a continuous manner by 
heaters, distillation columns, and fur- 
ther fractionation; i.e., after the re- 
moval of non-lubricating oil fractions, 
the residue containing other desired 
oils being heated to high temperatures 
to effect further separation under high 
vacuum. He also described more spe- 
cialized refining steps required for 
specific lubricating, such as acid 
treatment, solvent refining, clay fil- 
tration. 

Dr. Ross emphasized that the rela- 
tive proportions of products derived 
from a given crude oil depends on the 
nature of the crude and the distilla- 
titon process employed, as well as the 
objectives sought—the following being 
the fractions of major significance to 
the refiner: hydrocarbon eo light 
distillates — gasoline naphtha, kero- 
sene; heavy distillates—lubricating oil, 
waxes, fuel oil, road oil, asphalt, coke. 

The wide range of uses for lubricat- 
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ing mineral oil was covered, and the 
selection of proper refrigeration com- 
pressor lubricant. Effect of refriger- 
ants on lubricating oils was discussed, 
which brought forth many questions. It 
was pointed out that oil literally never 
wears out. It never loses its lubricity, 
but it becomes contaminated by oper- 
ating conditions, and contamination 
causes trouble. If a heavy sludge takes 
place, it will increase the viscosity of 
oil so that it can’t go into the space 
where it is required and clogs. Con- 
tamination, from whatever source, 
prevents the oil from doing its job. 
An oil filter holds down the action of 
abrasive matter—to keep the oil clean 
—but if the oil filter does not function, 
oil won’t be clean. There was also 
mention of inhibitors to prevent sludge, 
the use of additives and catalysts to 
arrive at end products suitable for spe- 
cific conditions. 

Dr. Ross stated that in the days 
when commercially used refrigerants 
had little or no solubility effect on the 
oils used, it was not necessary to be 
concerned about viscosity dilution, wax 
formation, etc.; but, with the prevalent 
use of halogenated refrigerants, it is 
important that more be known about 
the oil-refrigerant relationships, such 
as miscibility, solubility in both liquid 
and vapor phases, emulsibility, and the 


effect or function of temperature and 


pressure on these relationships. He 
stated that considerable work has been 
done along these lines by both refriger- 
ant and oil manufacturers. Today more 
information is readily available on 
this subject. 

The illustrated lecture was most in- 
re a Sees educational, Members of 
ASRE, frigeration Contractors As- 
sociation and RSES were guests of the 
Detroit Chapter. A dinner preceeded 
the general meeting. 


Colton 
HARRY BONTER 


TE regular meeting of California 
Chapter No. 5, on May 13, was held 
at the Santa Fe plant lunch room, San 

rnardino, Calif. After the business 
session, instructor F. J. Scherer took 
up the class lecture on the refrigera- 
tion course by Guy R. King. It was 
followed by discussions which proved 
to be very educational for the group. 
The membership asked for a trip 


through the Lucky Lager Brewery at 
Azusa, Calif., on June 10. After the 
— the group enjoyed the usual 
unch. 


Seattle 
Jim BENNETT 


‘TT regular meeting of Seattle 
Chapter was held at the Central 
YMCA, May 14. Frank Gellert had 
a good program. Floyd Burris acted 
as moderator for the discussion period. 
The following new members were initi- 
ated into the Chapter: Roy Griggs, 
Chief Engineer, James Henry Packing 
Co.; Bill Zimsen, Arctic Maid Fisher- 
ies; Louis Beriault, Orthopedic Hos- 
ital; Frank Storberg, James Henry 
acking Co.; Clarence Hislop, Ballard 
Ice Arena. 


Members-at-Large 
LEO VIVIEN 


RECENT visitor was an Austral- 

ian, J. J. Budge, a member of 
NAPRE since May 1938, who in his 
own words, “feels he has known many 
of its prominent members for many 
years because he has seen their pho- 
tos so often in IcE AND REFRIGERA- 
TION.” 

Joe Budge is general manager, 
James Budge Proprietary Limited, 
refrigeration engineers of Sydney, 
Australia. His company manufac- 
turers ammonia compressors and all 
the components making up industrial 
refrigeration systems. The _ photo- 

‘graphs he brought with him gave a 
very favorable impression of the 
quality of the product made “down 
under”. The company does contract 
work, installing the equipment they 
manufacture. There are representa- 
tives of his company in all states 
of Australia. Members may not rea- 
lize that Australia has an area about 
equal to that of the United States of 
America, although the total popula- 
tion is only ten million, and is most- 
ly along coastal areas. 

It was convenient for Mr, Budge 
to attend meetings of the San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles Chapters dur- 
ing his visit. At the first of these 
the popular practice of “buying the 
ticket” was followed and Mr. Budge 
had the luck to secure one dollar 
to assist in paying his expenses! At 
NAPRE headquarters, the Secretary 
and Mr. Budge exchanged notes on 
the activities of NAPRE and the Aus- 
tralian Institute of Refrigeration, of 
which Mr. Budge is past Divisional 
Chairman. It was interesting to see 
how closely the methods and prob- 
lems of the two organizations parallel 
each other. 

‘Another member, G. McMillin, 
writes, in response to a letter from our 
Secretary, “following August 1923, 
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I have been an employee of the Pa- 
cific Fruit Express Company at Poca- 
tello in various capacities from Ice- 
man to Plant Manager. At the pres- 
ent time I occupy a Shift Engineer 
position. Initial employment with the 
PFE was under the direction of Mr. 
L. Etzel, and from 1925 to the pres- 
ent under the direction of Mr. H. 
Branham, both of whom are direc- 
tors and have been affiiliated with 
the Association for many years. Am 
also acquainted with Mr. R. R. Wil- 
lecke, Pocatello Cold Storage Co.” 
Walter J. Mikker, a 30-year mem- 
ber, NAPRE, recently wrote our na- 
tional office, “I would like to take 
this as an opportunity to thank you 
for the fine letter of congratulation 


‘Know Your Officers 


HIS month our column is given 
over to a little description of 

our National Treasurer, and the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms for.our Association. 
_ Treasurer Leland Kenagy began 
his technical training at Finley En- 
gineering College, Kansas City, Mo., 
in electrical engineering. Since that 





Leland Kenagy 


time, while on the job, Lee has ex- 
tended his training in electrical en- 
gineering through correspondence, 
and more recently 
course in personnel management with 
the extension school of Kansas Uni- 
versity. 

In 1930, our treasurer went with 
Newton Ice Company as a plant en- 
gineer, in 1943 became the chief en- 
gineer, and in 1951 the general man- 
ager. He joined NAPRE in 1932 and 
became the national treasurer during 
the 1946-47 term. Lee is active in 
service, fraternal and Church groups, 


completed a. 


which you sent me regarding my 
thirty years membership in the 
NAPRE. Also, regarding your inquiry 
as to my present employment and 
home address, I have recently been 
retired from The Telling Ice Cream 
Company with whom I had been em- 
ployed for the past 42 years. I plan 
to spend most of my time in the near 
future traveling, visiting friends and 
relatives. Again, I say thank you for 
the kind words and my only thought 
is that I didn’t realize how many 
years I have been a member. Every 
year has been a pleasure and I am 
awaiting the next fall meeting at 
Purdue University with keen interest 
and hopes of meeting Professor Vene- 
mann and other officers personally.” 


in Newton, in addition to his NAPRE 
activities. 


The Sergeant-at-Arms of NAPRE, 
elected last November, is Wm. Ray 
Burnett. Ray is famous in NAPRE 
for his chapter membership drives 
and membership promotion ideas. 
Joining NAPRE through California 
No. 2 in 1925, Ray went through the 
chairs to become the President in 
1940. 





Wm. Ray Burnett 


After three years of engineering 
training at the Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, our Sargeant-at-arms entered 
his operating career at the Pasadena 
Ice Company in 1922. He was the 
assistant chief at the Home Ice Com- 
pany from 1924 to 1937, becoming 
chief engineer at the end of that per- 
iod. In 1944, he shifted to Royden Ice 
Company as chief engineer where he 
is today. Ray is now actively con- 
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nected with an aeronautical group at 
Los Angeles and other fraternal and 
civic groups. 


Michler Goes With 
Industrial Marketing 


NOTHER recent change in refrig- 
eration personnel field was the 
move of NAPRE member Harold W. 
Michler to Industrial Manufacturing 
& Engineering Company. Harold, Sgt- 
at-Arms of the Chicago Chapter, be- 
comes engineer for the firm headed 
by August J. Brandecker. Mr. Mich- 
ler will spend his time between the 
manufacturing firm’s headquarters at 
3033: West Belmont Avenue, Chicago, 
and the plant at Polo, III. 

Mr. Michler was formerly with 
Westerlin & Campbell, under the su- 
pervision of Eugene Rytlewski, re- 
cently a National Director of NAPRE. 
After studying at Illinois Institute of 
Technology, he spent a year with 
Delta Star Electric Co. and served 
three years with the Naval Amphib- 
ious Forces. 


Sales of Refrigeratin 
Equipment in Canada 


ACTORY sales of refrigeration 

equipment manufactured or as- 
sembled in Canada totalled $65,039,- 
355 in value in 1952, according to a 
summary compilation by the Bureau 
of Statistics. The greater part of this 
total is accounted for by sales of 
244,374 household mechanical refrig- 
erators — electric and gas — worth 
$49,005,858. Among the other types 
of equipment making up the remain- 
ing $16,033,497, some of the larger 
items in value were: Ice cream cab- 
inets, $1,976,956; beverage coolers, 
$1,376,612; home freezers, $1,286,675; 
display cases, $1,331,079; compressors 
and condensing units domestic, $2,- 
301,505; and commercial, $1,464,107. 


New Ice and Fish Plant 
in Faroe Islands 


CORPORATION, the Faroe Ice 

and Fish-fillet Co., Ltd., with a 
preliminary paid-in capital of about 
$89,000, has been formed in the Faroe 
Islands to counter unemployment by 
creating a new enterprise there, ac- 
cording to the Danish press. The com- 


_pany’s plant will be at Tveraa, on 


Suderoe. Before entering the fish fillet 
field the company intends to operate 
a line of small ships and to manufac- 
ture ice in sufficient quantities to 
meet the needs of the Islands. 
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STORAGE DISTRIBUTION DESIGN CONSTRUCTION 


1954 National Frozen Food Convention to be Held 
In New York City February 1 - 4 


PREPARATION PACKAGING FREEZING 


EQUIPMENT 


a cocktail party, an industry lunch- 
eon, and a grand banquet. 


HE next national frozen food 

convention has been scheduled 
for February 1-4, 1954, at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York City, ac- 
cording to an announcement by M. 
K. Spiegl, President of the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers. 
Under the sponsorship of the 
N.A.F.F.P., plans will be made for a 
broad program of interest to all seg- 
ments of the frozen food industry— 
packers, brokers, distributors, chain 
store and private label buyers, ware- 
housemen, suppliers, and allied in- 
dustries. All groups wil! be cordially 
invited to attend and participate in 
the proceedings. 

The N.A.F.F.P. will shortly name 
a Convention Committee to begin 
making plans for a fuil-fledged all- 
industry convention. Representatives 
of allied industries wil} be invited to 
act as consultants to the Convention 
Committee, to be certain that all ele- 
ments are fully represented. 

It is contemplated that the pro- 
gram to be arranged will focus atten- 
tion on the full scope of major indus- 
try problems, ranging all the way 
from production to transportation, 
warehousing, sales, promotion, mer- 
chandising, consumer attitudes and 
related subjects. Intensive considera- 
tion will be given to broad industry 
objectives as well as practical operat- 
ing problems. The authoritative re- 
port on the frozen food industry pre- 
sented at the 1953 convention by 
Edwin L. Morris, of Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton was so well received and 
created such wide interest that plans 
will be made for additional reports 


_Paosucrion OF Facey YOST ARLES 1950-1952, (000 LBS.) 


“Ttem 
Asparagus 
Beans, Green and Wax 
Beans, Lima 
Broccoli 
Brussels Sprouts 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Corn, Cut 
Corn-on-Cob 
Mixed Vegetables 
Peas 
Peas and Carrots 
Pumpkin and Squash © 


Succotash 


23,562 
81,650 
108,020 
48,768 


of this nature to be given at general 
convention sessions. Nationally known 
speakers will provide the industry 
with objective appraisals of its prog- 
ress, problems, and future. 

Social events which have become 
traditional at frozen food conventions 
will also be featured at the Commo- 
dore meetings. Initial plans call for 


The Commodore Hotel was chosen 
to house the convention because of 
its outstanding facilities for handling 
large meetings of this kind. There 
will be plenty accommodations for 
convention delegates, and suitable 
rooms for the general convention ses- | 
sions, the many social events, private 
meetings, panel discussions, and for 
displays. 


Frozen Fruit and Vegetables Production 
Set New High Record in 1952 


RODUCTION of frozen fruits and 

vegetables reached an all-time 
high of 1,316,021,803 pounds in 1952, 
according to a report by the National 
Association of frozen food packers. 
This compares with total of 1,185,983 
pounds produced in 1951. The fruit 
pack amounts to 420,303,232 pounds 
and the frozen vegetable pack was 
895,718,571. 

These statistics were compiled from 
reports received from individual 
packers. The packs for which data 
are given represent the commercial 
pack and do not include quantities of 
fruit frozen by industrial users or 
other types of processors who use all 
or the largest portion of their frozen 
pack as raw material for the manu- 
facture of jams, jellies and other fruit 
spreads, ice cream, bakery goods, or 
alcoholic beverages. Furthermore, the 
data given in this bulletin do not in- 
clude custom freezing for industrial 
users nor quantities produced in froz- 
en food locker plants. 

A summary of production since 


PRODUCTION OF FROZEN FRUITS AND 
_ VEGETABLES, 1943-1952 (000 LBs.) 


Year Fruits Vegetables 
1943 187.3 207.9 
1944 : 237.1 
1945 ; 308.0 
1946 : 450.0 
1947 . 346.2 
1948 ; 446.4 
1949 k 563.5 
1950 : 587.1 
1951 : 770.0 
1952 B 895.7 








Total 





1942 and details of frozen fruits and 
vegetable packs for the past three 
years appear in the tables that fol- 
low. 

As shown in the tables, three vege- 
table items showed a decrease over 
last year: Brussels sprouts, rhubarb, 
spinach and succotash. On the other 
hand a number of fruit items showed 
decreases, including apricots, red 
cherries, sweet cherries, prunes, blue- 
berries, blackberries, gooseberries, red 
raspberries, loganberries, and black 
raspberries. 


_ ee OF FROZEN Fruits 1950-1952 (000 LBs.) 





“1951 «1952, es ~~ Item 
Apples & Applesauce 


Apricots 
Cherries, Red Tart 
Cherries, Sweet 





1950 1951 1952 


Grapes & Lae 


Peaches . 
Prunes 
Blackberries 
Blueberries 
Boysenberries 
Currants 


Loganberries 
Raspberries, Black 
Raspberries, Red 
Strawberries 


vot oe Vegetabies 
t 


8 
770, 038 
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Miscellaneous Fruits & Berries 7,239 
Total 


415,799 420,303 
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Frozen Food Distributors 
Convention February 21-24 


NNOUNCEMENT of The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York City 
from February 21 to 24, 1954, as the 
site and date of the next National 
Frozen Food Convention on Distribu- 
tion has been made by Joseph Gau- 
dio, president of the National Whole- 
sale Frozen Food Distributors Asso- 
ciation. The rapid growth of the 
frozen food industry, which over- 
taxed the facilities of the Conrad 
Hilton in Chicago at the March, 1953, 
Convention, has led to a splitting of 
functions for future years, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gaudio, who stated: 

“The Board of Directors of the 
Distributors Association has enthus- 
iastically enlisted en masse to serve 
the entire industry by staging the 
most valuable and extensive national 
convention on merchandising frozen 
foods ever attempted. We have cor- 
dially invited the full cooperation 
of suppliers, packers, brokers, dis- 
tribution warehouses, retailers and 
institutional buyers. 

“Major brand packers have pro- 
mised their full support in setting a 
new high standard for the industry 
convention. They endorse our view 
that the three-fold theme of this con- 
vention should be: 1. selling, 2. more 
selling, 3. ever more selling. 

“We are advised that the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers 
has engaged the Commodore Hotel, 
also in New York City, February 1 to 
4, 1954 for their own convention on 
processing problems. Although the 
Waldorf has the largest floor space 
of any hotel in the world, its facili- 
ties are nevertheless inadequate for 
both these merchandising and proces- 
sing conventions simultaneously. The 
new dates for the technical sections, 
which the packers are best qualified 
to conduct, will permit plant opera- 
tion experts to attend the canners 
convention in Atlantic City just prior 
to meeting at the Commodore. 

“At the National Frozen Food Con- 
vention on Distribution in late Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Gaudio pointed out, “new 
milestones in frozen food sales and 
progress will be emphasized by ex- 
hibits and speaker panels that will 
make major headlines. We have also 
engaged the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf, February 21, 1954, for a 
capacity gathering at the traditional 
cocktail party as well as for a lunch- 
eon the next day, and the concluding 
grand banquet. Mornings will see 
from two to five panels in simul- 
taneous operation in different halls. 


Afternoons will be kept completely 
clear for individual business con- 
tacts. 

“Over a year ago we felt that our 
industry had sufficiently come of age 
to start planning for this major ev- 
ent, so we reserved these dates at 
the Waldorf. It is a pleasure now 
to head for the Eastern Seaboard for 
the first time with the biggest plan- 
ned demonstration of progress in 
frozen food history.” 


Dry Ice vs. Mechanical For 
Frozen Citrus Concentrate 


N interim report on a test com- 
paring dry ice and mechanical 
refrigeration in the transportation of 
frozen citrus concentrate by motor 
truck has been issued by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The report was pre- 
pared by C. Elliott Garver and Mar- 
tin V. Gerrity, Marketing and Facili- 
ties Research Branch and J. R. Win- 
ston and R. H. Cubbedge, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering. Results of the test 
are summarized as follows: 

This test was conducted to compare 
the effectiveness of dry ice as a re- 
frigerant distributed over the load in 
a truck, with that obtained by mech- 
anical refrigerating units. In the 
test, three truck loads of frozen citrus 
concentrate were transported from 
Plymouth, Fla., to New York, N. Y., 
in July 1952. Two of the trailers used 
mechanical refrigerating units, one 
of modified construction providing 
greater clearance at the side walls 
and floor for freer circulation of air 
and with return air ducts leading to 
the unit, and the other of convention- 
al construction. The dry ice trailer 
was of conventional construction 
equipped with a mechanical refrig- 
erating unit which was used in this 
test on one occasion only. 

The modified trailer with mechani- 
cal refrigeration provided tempera- 
tures closest to the desired level and 
most uniform throughout the load. 
Temperatures in the conventional 
trailer were lower at the top of the 
load and considerable higher at the 
bottom of the load, because of inade- 
quate circulation of air. The trailer 
using dry ice had high temperatures 
at both the top and the bottom of 
the load, with only three locations in 
the load near the desired level. This 
method of using dry ice to hold tem- 
peratures near O F. level was not as 
effective as the mechanical units. 
Somewhat better results might be ob- 
tained with this method, however, by 
using a trailer with ample provision 
for positive circulation of air around 
and under the load. 
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Freezing Industry Unites 
To Boost Nutrition Program 


ELL over $200,000 has been 

jointly subscribed by allied in- 
dustry and the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers in support of 
the Association’s five-year Nutrition 
Research Program. This program is 
being undertaken to establish ade- 
quate and reliable nutritional values 
for frozen foods in response to the 
great demand for this information 
from dietitians, medical people, 
homemakers, governmental agencies, 
students, etc. This announcement was 
made by Messrs. E. J. Watson of Pict- 
sweet Foods, Inc., and Ralph O. Du- 
lany of John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., 
chairman and vice-chairman of 
N.A.F.F.P.’s Nutrition Fund Raising 
Subcommittee. 

The response from allied companies 
manufacturing cartons, cans, cases, 
overwraps, insulating materials; proc- 
essing, packaging, overwrapping, re- 
frigerating and freezing equipment; 
and from broker, transportation and 
warehouse groups was so favorable 
that with the conclusion of the drive 
for funds, the goal was oversub- 
scribed. Because of recent inflationary 
trends, it was found that the original 
estimates of funds required to ade- 
quately finance the extensive pro- 
gram were too low. It is now evident 
that additional funds, over and above 
those already subscribed, will be 
needed. Although active solicitation 
has been terminated, it was an- 
nounced, further contributions will be 
accepted from those wishing to par- 
ticipate in the program. 


Effect of Freezing 
Cooked Egg White 


N precooked frozen foods, cooked 

egg white becomes granular, rub- 
bery, and watery 4nd separates into 
clumps according to a report review- 
ed by The Western Regional Research 
Laboratory. Studies conducted did not 
solve the problem but did reveal some 
basic factors involved. During ordin- 
ary freezing, ice crystals grow and 
damage the structure. During thaw- 
ing, the watery phase is not reabsorb- 
ed. Variation in time of cooking re- 
vealed no improvement. Damage was 
reduced somewhat by rapid freezing 
following supercooling, which was 
most frequently obtained in the 0 to 
-10 F. range. Variation in pH of the 
white was not beneficial. Additives 
such as salt, glucose, glycerin, and 
vegetable gums gave no improvement 
but gelatin gave some improvement, 
apparently, it was believed, because 
it increased the frequency of super- 
cooling. 
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Corrosion In Refrigerating Systems 


R. G. RYDELL 
Notional Aluminote Company 


THOROUGH discussion on the 

theory of corrosion as well as 
possible means of prevention was 
given by R. G. Rydell of National 
Aluminate Company before the Chi- 
cago Section of the American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers, Thurs- 
day, January 8, 1953. 

Corrosion was likened to a battery 
cell; that is, a difference of potential 
exists between the anode or portion 
of metal which corrodes and the cath- 
ode or portion which does not cor- 
rode, Currents flow through the cor- 
roding solution which acts as the 
electrolyte in the process. 

There are known today some sev- 
enteen reasons for this potential dif- 
ference, such as point, temperature 
differences, abrasions of the metal 
surface, differences in composition of 
corroding solution and differences in 
oxygen content of the solution, the 
aforementioned being stated as the 
more important reasons. 

Polarization, or the combination of 
electrons at the cathode with hydro- 
gen ions in the dissociated water, 
causes the hydrogen atoms to plate 
out in a film on the metal surface 
which resists the current flow in the 
corrosion cell. The polarization is 
nullified, however, by the formation 
of molecular hydrogen iin acid envi- 
ronment, and the formation of water 
by combination of dissolving oxygen 
with hydrogen atoms in neutral or al- 
kaline water. 


Results of Test 


Specific-data was presented from 
tests conducted in brine spray coolers 
at the plant of Wilson and Company. 
The nature of the brine makes it a 
good conductor which results in cur- 
rent flow and accelerated corrosion. 
This conductivity factor also makes 
coupling of dissimilar metals a seri- 
ous problem in brine soiutions. 

The method of corrosion protection 
desired is the formation of deposits in 
the form of a tough, thin film which 
effectively inhibits corrosion. The 
type of deposit and adherence to the 
metal surface determine its effective- 
ness, t 

In addition to the special alloying 
and plating of metals, several addi- 
tives to the liquid in the system tend 
to give the protective film desired. 
The following are several mentioned 
for this purpose: phosphates, chro- 
mates, silicates, organic corrosion in- 
hibitors. Combinaticns of these are 
also employed. 
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Although the chromates as a class 
are good corrosion inhibitors, their 
use is somewhat limited due to toxi- 
city and therefore could not be used 
in the test at Wilson and Company 
nor could this material be employed 
in other food processing. Polyphos- 
phates, on the other hand, do not pro- 
tect non-ferrous metals. 

The PH of the solution is also of 
important consideration, and it has 
been found that range from 7.0 to 
8.5 gives optimum results. 

A complete description of tests 
made by placing coupons of 24 ga. 
mill galvanized steel in brine coolers 
having brine of varying concentra- 
tions was given along with a display 
of the coupons used. The inhibitors 
used in the test were of the following 
classes: polyphosphate-silicate, ortho 
phosphate blend, boron compounds, 
organic compounds. As a practical 
solution to the problem of chemical 
addition, one pound per day of in- 
hibitor was added. 

The test results, determined by ex- 
amination of the test coupons indi- 
cated that the most effective inhibitor 
in the case of the brine cooler tests 
was the polyphosphate silicate, and it 
was determined that the ratio of poly- 
phosphate to silicate was not critical 
between certain limits. 

A brief discussion of the water 
treatment problem in the case of re- 
frigeration condenser cooling water 
was also given. The problems en- 
countered in this type of system, es- 
pecially where water is recirculated 
are corrosion, scale and microbiologi- 
cal activity. 

The evaporative cooling of water 
increases the concentration of min- 
eral constituents since these are pre- 
cipitated in the evaporative process. 
When the point of maximum solu- 
bility of the scale forming minerals is 
exceeded, scale is deposited. Blow- 


down or rimoff of the recirculated ° 


water was recommended to hold 
down the concentration of solids. 
Two possible additives, depending 
on the type of hardness and concen- 
tration have been developed, and the 
feed of these materials to smaller sys- 
tems can be accomplished by enclos- 
ing in a wire basket hung at the out- 
let in the cooling tower or evapora- 
tive condenser collecting basin. 
Efforts are being made to develop 
both the corrosion inhibitors and 
water hardness treatments into a 
briquette form having the proper rate 
of dissolution, so that simplification of 
application will be achieved. 


Brakes a Big Safety Factor 


A SAFETY letter issued by W. F. 
Leonard -Jr., chairman of the 
Ice and Cold Storage Division of the 
National Safety Council calls atten- 
tion to the importance of reliable 
brakes on autos and trucks. 

There was a time in the early de- 
velopment of the automobile, it says, 
when the main problem was increas- 
ing the power to start and to roll 
faster. Today, with high-powered and 
high speed cars and trucks, the fac- 
tory engineers are giving much of 
their attention to the brakes; increas- 
ing the size of the brake drums; de- 
veloping more efficient brake lining; 
replacing mechanical action with hy- 
draulic action; making hydraulic ac- 
tion more effective with vacuum- 
booster equipment and finally to the 
point of complementing hydraulic ac- 
tion with the present-day powerful 
air-brake equipment. These engineers 
are trying to improve even greater 
the efficiency and dependability of 
the brakes on cars and trucks be- 
cause they know that even today’s 
fine brakes are not perfect. 

“Today’s brakes are not perfect.” 
Let’s repeat that line to ourselves— 
let’s keep it in our minds at all times 
—‘“today’s brakes are not perfect.” 
Let’s also remember that where the 
engineer’s left off, drivers of cars 
and trucks must begin. We must 
have our brakes checked often for 


_ good operation; checked for leaks 


in hydraulic lines and connections; 
checked for an adequate supply of 
hydraulic fluid in the master-cylin- 
der; checked for the cendition of the 
brake linings and brake drums. 
Drivers of cars and trucks have 
learned from experience to watch 
the fuel gauge. In the old days it 
was necessary to stop and remove 
the front seat cushion and put a 
stick into the gas tank to check the 
amount of gasoline but the engineers 
improved this method into today’s 
electric gauge so we now watch this 
gauge constantly. Let’s be just as 
watchful and concerned about our 
brakes, or lack of brakes. Let’s test 
our brakes frequently and especially 
during long straight-a-way drives. 
Let’s get into the habit of putting the 
little old right foot on the brake pedal 
and taking a gentle feel, a feel for se- 
curity and safety. We don’t have to 
remind you that this “little gentle 
feel” may mean life or death to you, 
your loved ones or to somebody else 
and his loved one$. 


Office Management Chapter 
Elects Iceman President 


REUBEN A. Lewis, assistant treas- 
urer of Diamond Ice & Coal Company 
was elected president of the Wilming- 
ton Chapter of National Office Man- 
agement Association recently. He is 
a charter member of the Wilmington 
Chapter. 
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3 huge freezer plants make insulation 


history with new Fiberglas method 


There’s a new and better answer to the 
constant search for more effective, lower 
cost cold storage insulation. It’s Fiberglas* 
PF Insulation for “dry wall” construction, 
used in combination with Fiberglas AE-F 
Board for floors and Fiberglas Roof In- 
sulation. 

In the South, three big freezer plants 
have just been completed, employing the 
improved specifications. Totaling 3 million 
cubic feet of freezer space and using over 
5 million board feet of Fiberglas Insula- 
tions, these jobs are: 


Leesburg Freezer Company, Leesburg, Fla. 

Mid-South Refrigerated Warehouse Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn. 

Pasco Packing Company, Dade City, Fla. 


Installations were made to hold tempera- 
tures at —20° F. In each case, a competitive 
insulation had been used for years. But all 
three jobs went “Fiberglas” because of 
conclusive proof that this new method 
would provide outstanding efficiency and 
improved design permitting worth-while 
savings to owner and contractor. 

Fiberglas PF Insulation has an excep- 
tionally low “k” value. Since its applica- 
tion requires no hot asphalt, the fire hazard 
is reduced. 

Ask your Fiberglas contractor or Owens- 
Corning branch office for full informa- 
tion and prompt estimates. Or write for 
the new Design Data Booklet 153-4. 
OwENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION, 
Dept. 165-G, Toledo 1, Ohio. 








PF INSULATION FOR 
“DRY WALL’ CONSTRUCTION 


© High in quality and efficiency 
© Low installed cost 
© No hot asphalt involved 


*Fiberglas is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation for a 
variety of products made of or with fibers of glass. 


Book Review 


HEATING VENTILATING AND AIR Con- 
DITIONING GUIDE, 31st Edition. Pub- 
lished annually by The American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. 1560 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $7.50. For Sale by Nickerson 
& Collins Co., Chicago, Il. 

This 1953 edition of The Heating, 
Ventilating and Air Conditioning 
Guide, has a total of 1,560 pages and 
features many important changes and 
additions. The Technical Data Sec- 
tion has-been increased by 32 pages 
to a total of 1096 pages—the largest 
to date. The Manufacturers’ Catalog 
Data Section has also been enlarged 
to 432 pages. 

Among the new and improved fea- 
tures of this volume are a new section 
on snow melting, completely rewrit- 
ten chapters on electric heating and 
industrial exhaust systems, as well 
as, a new chapter on water vapor and 
condensation in building construction. 
New information has also been added 
on industrial oil and gas burners, 
short chimneys, industrial degree- 
days, warm air system design and 
unit heaters. 

The 51 chapters ere grouped in 
seven sections and incjude such topics 
as: Fundamentals, Human Reactions, 
Heating and Cooling Loads, Combus- 
tion and Consumption of Fuels, Sys- 
tems and Equipment, Special Sys- 
tems and Instruments and Codes. 

The ASHVE Psychrometric Chart 
is included separately in large size, 
24 x 32 in., and is printed in two 
colors to facilitate the solution of 
problems involving air. This chart 
is based on the most widely accepted 
‘data on moist air tabulated in the 
chapter on Thermodynamics. 


1953 HANDBOOK OF BRITISH REFRIGER- 
ATION MATERIAL and Home and 
Overseas Buyer's Guide. Published 
by “Modern Refrigeration,” Em- 
pire House, St, Martin’s-Le-Grand, 
London, E.C.1. 290 pages., illus- 
trated. Price $3.06 post-free. 

The 1953 edition of the Handbook Of 
British Refrigeration Material and 
Home and Overseas Buyers’ Guide 
has been published by ‘‘Modern Re- 
frigeration’”’ of Empire House, St. 
Martin’s-Le-Grand, London, E.C. 1. 
This Sixth Edition is profusely illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings 
of the latest in British machinery, 
power and plant equipment. Business 
addresses in all sections of the trade 
are given, and a classified index of 
materials makes this volume an es- 
sential trade refererice guide to all 
concerned with refrigeration. The var- 
ious technical and trade organiza- 
tions are dealt with, and technical in- 
formation and tables is included. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEAT TRANSFER. By F. W. 
Hutchinson, Professor mechanical 
engineering, University of Cali- 
fornia. Published by Industrial 
Press, New York. 336 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price $6.00. For sale by 
Nickerson & Collins Co., Chicago. 
Professor Hutchinson, nationally 

known as a consultant on heat trans- 
fer, has authored another book. The 
solution of problems on heat trans- 
fer between industrial fluids in- 
volves the solution of complex form- 
ulas as well as_ time - consuming 
determination of viscosity, specific 
heat, and density of the fluids. This 
book, through use of 128 working 
charts from which a direct solution 
of heat transfer problems can be 
obtained, simplifies solution of prob- 
lems involving 70 industrial fluids 
ranging from air and acetylene to 
sulfur dioxide and water. These 
graphs are equal in accuracy to the 
equations from which they are de- 
rived. 

The book includes considerably 
more than the graphical solutions. 
As a further aid, the page opposite 
each graph gives the equation for 
the graph, its limitations, its exten- 
sion, and the references to the dis- 
cussion of that equation in the text. 
An actual example is given and its 
solution is shown on the graph. Ex- 
amples have been selected which not 
only. demonstrate the use of the 
graphs, but also illustrate typical so- 
lutions of heat transfer problems. 

Each chapter in the book consists 
of three parts. At the beginning of 
each chapter the fundamental theory 
is discussed and the equations relat- 
ing to the evaluation of heat transfer 
coefficients and rates are developed. 
At the end of the chapter are pre- 
sented the graphs referred to in the 
foregoing. 


Dairy ENGINEERING, second edition, 
by Arthur W. Farrall, published by 
John Wiley & Sons, New York. 478 
pages. Illustrated. Price $6.00. For 
sale by Nickerson & Collins Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

The major objective of this second 
edition is to make possible greater 
efficiency in dairy plant operation 
and in the selection, installation and 
management of equipment. Survey- 
ing every engineering aspect of this 
industry the author deals with the 
physical and chemical properties of 
milk, refrigeration principles, insula- 
tion and cold storage. One chapter, of 
68 pages, covers principles of refrig- 
eration, and another of 18 pages is 
on insulation and cold storage rooms. 


The author has been a research and . 


educational leader in agricultural en- 
gineering for over thirty years and is 
now head of that department at 
Michigan State College. 


FaTHER OF AIR CONDITIONING, By 
Margaret Ingels. Published by 
ne Life Press, Garden City, 


. Y¥. 170 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $2.50. For sale by Nickerson 
& Collins Co., Chicago. 

Depicting the life of the late Dr. 
Willis H. Carrier, this book is the 
story of a man, that of the company 
which he founded and of the industry 
which he pioneered. The author, 
Margaret Ingels, was for thirty-three 
years a close working associate of 
Dr. Carrier. One of the first graduate 
women engineers in the country, she 
demonstrates in her writing a rare 
combination of talents—the technical 
background to understand the 
achievements of Dr. Carrier and the 
ability to describe them in lay terms. 

In 1948, the author began the huge 
task of research and documentation 
which was necessary before actual 
writing could begin, and this infor- 
mation was supplemented by a ser- 
ies of ninety-six interviews with Dr. 
Carrier himself. Written in non- 
technical terms, the book unfolds in 
chronological order the story of Dr. 
Carrier’s boyhood, his education, his 
start in business and the early trials 
and tribulations of the then infant 
air conditioning industry. It traces 
the milestones in the development of 
modern air conditioning and at the 
same time gives an insight into minds 
of Dr. Carrier and his associates as 
they pioneered one new development 
after another. 

In addition to being the chronicle 
of a man, it is also a record of a 
phenomenon that is typical to the 
United States and its free enterprise 
economy, the success of a group of 
men who have faith in an idea. . 


Cotp CHAIN IN THE U.S.A. A report 
of a group of European experts. 
Published by the organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, 
Paris, France. Paper Binding. Illus- 
trated. 76 and 450 pages. Price, 
Part One, $1.50; Part two, $6.50. 
For sale by Nickerson & Collins 
Co., Chicago, Il. 


This book, in two volumes, consti- 
tutes the report of a mission of 50 


. experts form 12 countries of Western 


Europe who visited the United States 
in 1951 to study the various aspects 
of refrigeration in the food industry 
and describes recent American tech- 
niques in the manufacture of equip- 
ment. The second volume contains 
detailed reports illustrated with pho- 
tographs, diagrams and drawings, 
providing a source of practical infor- 
mation directly accessible to industry 
and commerce in the fields covered 
generally in the first volume. It is 
expected that this book will be of 
use in Europe at a time when food 
must be better preserved and dis- 
tributed and waste avoided. 
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STRONGER ICE 


“SFASTER ICE 
with B-P TEMPLETS, the famous 


green ice-tempering tablets 
that have been used for years in ice plants the country over! 


You will have clearer ice . . . with fewer 
white butts, heavy cores, and cloudy veils 
that your customers don’t like ... when you 
use TEMPLETS, the little green tablets 
that have been an aid to ice-makers for 
years. 


You will have stronger ice when you use 
TEMPLETS... because 
TEMPLETS reduce the 
tendency of ice to break, 
check, and crack during 
cutting and scoring. 


You can make ice fast- 
er during the peak sum- 
mer months in the same 
number of cans when you 
use TEMPLETS ... be- 
cause TEMPLETS make 
it possible for you to 
freeze treated raw water 
at lower brine tank tem- 
peratures. 


Yes, clearer, stronger, faster ice with 
TEMPLETS! These famous green tablets 
make a big difference . . . and at little cost. 


BaARADA 
& Pace, imc. 


KANSAS CITY, 


MISSOURI 





In fact, the two or three tablets dissolved in 
a can to give the TEMPLET improvement 
will cost you only about Ic per ton of ice! 
And the TEMPLET treatment leaves no 
taste, no odor, no color. 


TEMPLETS are now packed in plastic 
moisture-proof bags in the drums to bring 
them to you in the best 
possible condition. 


See for yourself what 
TEMPLETS can do for 

















you. Put them to work 
in your own plant, as 
countless other ice man- 
ufacturers have been do- 
ing for years in all parts 
of the world! A free sup- 
ply of TEMPLETS is 
available to you for the 
asking in order that you 
may test them in your 
own plant and convince yourself of the big 
job they can do by giving you clearer, 
stronger, faster ice! 




















SSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeeeeeeseneeonnannnanonoounang 


Barada and Page, Inc. 
Guinotte and Michigan Aves. 
Kansas City 20, Missouri 


Please send me a free sample and literature 
on TEMPLETS. 





Company. 


ARNE SPS POREEE RASA ccorereee tate... 


Pecaseesseasessoererent” 





REFRIGERATION IN America, by Oscar 
Edward Anderson, Jr., published by 
Princeton University Press with 
aid from the Charles Phelps Taft 
Memorial fund, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 344 pages. illustrated. Price 
$6.00. For sale by Nickerson & Col- 
lins Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Adding to the literature on refrig- 
eration is this historical survey of the 
development of refrigeration in Am- 
erica. This 344-page volume covers 
natural ice, the ice industry and do- 
mestic refrigeration, refrigerated 
transport, refrigerated warehousing, 
mechanical refrigeration, frozen food, 
locker plants and home freezers. Pri- 
marily a historical sketch it also turns 
attention to the impact of refriger- 
ation upon the economies, business 
and health of the nation, 

The author, covering a two-century 
span from 1750 to i950, shows the 
progress and the relation of refrig- 
eration to our national development, 
records the main trends in technolo- 
gical achievement, describes the uses 
of refrigeration, explains resistance 
to its application and gives some in- 
dication of its social impact. The im- 
portance attached to refrigeration in 
the lives of the American people is 
revealed in the staternent that this is 
the only country where refrigeration 
is used extensively for domestic pur- 
pose. 

The harvesting of ice in the early 
days, the invention of mechanical 
refrigeration, and the application of 
refrigeration to the various uses now 
so common to our civilization are 
thoroughly discussed and the far- 
reaching effects on various phases of 
American life are pointed out. The 
author, for instance, shows how im- 
proved methods of applying refrig- 
eration in the food industries have 
been reflected in the betterment of 
the American diet, and touches on 
the remarkable expansion of non- 
food uses, such as the progress made 
in air conditioning. 

In the application of refrigeration 
to the problems of a great industrial 
and agricultural nation, Americans, 
spurred on by the demands of cli- 
mate, the vast distances between cen- 
ters of production and consumption, 
and the requirements of industry, 
have held a position of world leader- 
ship. In no other country has refrig- 
eration been used for purposes more 
varied or more significant. 

It is interesting to note that prom- 
inently among the sources listed are 
trade and technical publications, in- 
cluding IcE AND REFRIGERATION. One 
brief critical note is that in the final 
chapter “Prospect and Retrospect” no 
mention is made of the accomplish- 
ments of The Refrigeration Research 
Foundation, although the Refriger- 
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ation Research Council, fore-runner 
of The Foundation is mentioned in 
the chapter on Distribution of Food 
(pages 257-8) and the Foundation is 
specifically mentioned in footnote 
on page 258. 

The contents ure exceptionally well 
documented. Copious footnotes 
throughout keep the reader constant- 
ly informed as to sources and an in- 
clusive index makes it useful for 
reference. The book is readable and 
informative and Mr. Anderson, who 
is a professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has made a 
worth while contribution to the liter- 
ature on the subject. 


New Warehouse Addition 


(Continued from page 20) 
at once. Pallets are used on every- 
thing. Merchandise is stacked on pal- 
lets with a pattern allowing practical- 
ly cold air circulation for each case. 

Two cars can be unloaded at one 
time by using weatherproof hoods be- 
tween the warehouse and car (see 
photo) the car temperature becoming 
the same as the warehouse while be- 
ing unloaded. Pallet dollies are used 
in the car and loads rolled to the car 
door for the fork lift. A railroad siding 
runs along the rear of the building 
where cars are loaded and unloaded, 
and space for trucks is provided in 
front. Several trucks can be loaded or 
unloaded from the platform at once. 
Pallet dollies are also used in truck un- 
loading and loading. 

The company has plenty of room for 
plant expansion and when more space 
is required, it will be added. Headed 
by W. F. Asbury as president and F. E. 
Wills as secretary-treasurer and man- 
ager of cold storage, it is a subsidiary 
of The City Products Corp. of Chicago. 


New Refrigerated 
Warehouse Built on Stilts 


(Continued from page 33) 

In its post-flood rebuilding pro- 
gram, the firm decided on construc- 
tion of the large new warehouse, 
which is being developed into a food 
distribution center for the area. 
These facilities, and others salvaged 
after the flood, are now being offered 
food processors and distributors. 

The new facilities are being as- 
sured of a source of power, even 
during: an emergency, by a line being 
run atross the Kaw river from the 
bluffs on the other side. The lowest 
storage floor is above the high water 
mark of 1951. 

Midwest Cold Storage & Ice Corp. 
was founded in 1935 by W. Irving 
Moss & Associates. The firm is 
headed by W. Irving Moss, Jr., son 
of one of the founders. 


TRRF Annual Report 


(Continued from page 30) 

in the major commodity fields, such 
as fruits and vegetables, poultry 
products, meats, dairy products, fish- 
eries products, and the newer prod- 
ucts that are coming to depend on 
low temperature for protection in 
storage. They were assisted by a 
number of the research project lead- 
ers and by members of the Board of 
Governors who represent the public 
interest. 

Thus the group contributed to our 
understanding of that important 
question of the future and the trends 
that are under way, for future oppor- 
tunities are largely measured by 
technological developments. 


Practical Refrigerating 
Engineers Association 


HE May 6th meeting of the Prac- 

tical Refrigerating Engineers 
Association had a record attendance 
of more than 75 members and guests 
and was sponsored by the Arctic 
Engineering Corporation and Howe 
Ice Machine Company who had re- 
freshments prior to the meeting. 

H. B. Howe and W. W. Morgan 
presented, the topic “Gebhardt Dry 
Air Type Cooling Units” which des- 
cribed equipment for unit cooling. 
The subject was well received and 
many questions indicated a wide in- 
terest in this type of equipment. 

Later there was a panel discussion 
consisting of H. M. Tombs, H. R. 
Halterman, W. H. Motz, Tony Voll- 
man and Fred Loth. They discussed 
water and brine coolers. 

More than 270 members and guests 
attended the Ladies Night Party on 
May 20 at Nielsen’s Restaurant, Chi- 
cago. No business was discussed and 
the entire evening was devoted to 
fun, entertainment and dancing 
which lasted until the early hours of 
the morning. A delightful dinner was 
served and everyone enjoyed them- 
selves without incident. 


Refrigerator Car Supply 


EFRIGERATOR car require- 
ments have been filled this win- 
ter with less stringencies than a year 
ago, notwithstanding the total refrig- 
erator car ownership on January 1, 
1953, was 1,346 cars less than it was 
on January 1, 1952. There is no sur- 
plus of cars and at present the sup- 
ply is tight in Florida, the North Cen- 
tral Region, and the Pacific North- 
west, according to a report by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads.— 
Cold Facts. 
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Locker Room 


Story 


AYLOR’S Locker Room Recording Thermometer is 

on duty around the clock. It gives you an accurate, 
continuous report of the temperature inside your locker 
room, from a convenient point outside the room. You'll 
have a permanent, indelible, degree-by-degree, seven day 
temperature record from the instant the instrument is 
put in operation. 
Here’s protection for you, in the irrefutable evidence of 
temperature maintained, in case of damage claims: pro- 
tection for your customers, who can assure themselves at 
a glance that their foods are kept safely. 
Thanks to Taylor’s exclusive Accuratus connecting tub- 
ing the instrument may be placed as far as 100 ft. away 
from the highly sensitive temperature bulb, without 
effect from varying temperatures through which the tub- 
ing passes. The case is moisture proof and corrosion 
resistant. 12’’ charts, graduated in degrees and hours, 
can be changed in a matter of seconds. 
For full information on this and other Taylor refrigera- 
tion control systems, consult your Taylor Field Engineer, 
or write for Cataleg 300. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 


Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling temperature, 
pressure, flow, liquid level, speed, density, load and humidity. 


c- a 
Taylor Instruments 


ACCURACY FIRST 














HOW MANY “DEGREES” 
IN A BOTTLE OF MILK? 








IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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Howe Polar Circle Coll Freezer installation, Cleveland 


Plenty... when you consider tem pera- 

tures! Milk direct from the 
cow at 101° is soon cooled down to 60° for 
shipping to the milk plant. It’s held in stor- 
age tanks at 40°, and then heated to 160° 
for pasteurization. Immediately cooled down 
to 40° or lower for bottling, placed in stor- 
age rooms at 38°, milk is then delivered at 
40°. Exact processing temperatures for dairy 
products are vital to protect your profits. 
Whatever your product refrigeration prob- 
lem, consult Howe engineers. 41 years of 
specialized “‘job-proved” experience back 
every recommendation, whether it’s for a 
new plant, or redesigning your present one. 
Give your operating and maintenance costs 
a brake with Howe guaranteed equipment. 


Since 1912, manufacturers of ammonia 
compressors, condensers, coolers, fin coils, 
locker freezing units, air conditioning 
(cooling) equipment. 


Write for Literature 

















ICE MACHINE COMPANY 


2829 MONTROSE AVE. © CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
Distributors in Principal Cities - Cable Address: HIMCO, Chicago 












French Study American 
Refrigerating Equipment 

HE organization, administration, 

work methods and other factors 
responsible for high productivity in 
the American refrigerating equipment 
industry are being examined first- 
hand by Frerch refrigeration spec- 
ialists. 

Sponsored by the Mutual Security 
Agency’s productivity and technical 
assistance program, at the request of 
the French National Productivity 
Committee, the study is designed to 
promote increased production of re- 
frigerating equipment in France. 

Products of this industry contribute 
to the improvement of the French 
standard of living and effect France’s 
economic strength. Increased produc- 
tion of more efficient, low-cost equip- 
ment, the productivity committee has 
pointed out, is expected to lead to 
better food storage and distribution 
methods by agricultural cooperatives, 
food wholesalers and retailers. 

The French, who arrived in the 
United States on April 22, will make 
a survey of manufacturing techniques 
in the American refrigeration equip- 
ment industry. Their studies will in- 
clude quality and cost control meth- 
ods, standardization and simplifica- 
tion, mass production techniques, re- 
search facilities, merchandising, sales 
and service, 

Their findings are to be made 
available to the French Refrigeration 
Manufacturers Association by means 
of reports disseminated by the French 
National Productivity Committee, as 
well as through articles in technical 
journals and meeting with various 
professional groups. 


Mechanical Refrigeration 
For Motor Trucks 


N INTERIM report on test of a 
mechanical refrigerating unit 
designed to maintain low tempera- 
tures in motor truck transportation 
has been issued by the Production 
Marketing Administration of The 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The report was prepared by 
Harold D. Johnson .and C. Elliott 
Garver of the Marketing and Facili- 
ties Research Branch. Results of the 
test are summarized as follows: 
Mechanical refrigerating units have 
been developed sufficiently to be used 
extensively in the protection of per- 
ishable agricultural commodities 
while being transported to market. 
This protection, however, has not met 
the requirements of some of the fro- 
zen products that are shipped over 
considerable distances in the present 
pattern of distributing our country’s 
output of food. 
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This report covers a test on a rela- 
tively new type of mechanical re- 
frigerating unit used in a truck car- 
rying frozen turkeys from Modesto, 
Calif., to Medford, Mass. The aver- 
age temperature of the cargo immed- 
iately after loading was minus 16 F. 
and just before unloading, minus 13.4 
F. a rise of 2.6 F. Mechanical diffi- 
culty with a valve in the refrigerat- 
ing system during the test caused a 
rise in average temperature of the 
load to minus 2.7 F. After the diffi- 
culty had been remedied, the system 
reduced the average temperature ap- 
proximately 11 F. in the next four 


days, a rather remarkable perform- 
ance for a motortruck refrigerating 
system. 

Mechanical difficulty with the truck 
caused a considerable delay en route 
and the elapsed time between de- 
parture and destination was slightly 
more than 11 days. Outside tempera- 
tures during the trip were relatively 
low. Further tests should be made 
during extreme summer heat to de- 
termine the capabilities of the unit 
to maintain low temperatures. More 
uniform temperatures might be at- 
tained by increasing the clearance 
around and under the load. 


REMA and ACRMA Merge to Form Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Institute 


PROPOSED merger of the Re- 

frigeration Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association (REMA) and the 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Machinery Association (ACRMA) was 
approved by the boards of directors of 
both associations at meetings held in 
Hot Springs, Virginia, on March 29, 
1953. 

George S. Jones, Jr., former vice 
president in charge of sales for Servel, 
Inc., will head the organization as 
managing director. 


G. S. Jones 


The new organization, to be known 
as the Air Conditioning and Refrigera- 
tion Institute (ARI) will be set up as 
rapidly as the merger can be con- 
summated and details can be worked 
out. 

Headquarters will be combined and 
remain in Washington. 

In the meantime each association 
will maintain its own staff and con- 
tinue ‘‘as is’’ with Jones directing 
their activities as soon as he has com- 
pleted personal arrangements to take 
on the new assignment. 

This assures the continuation of all 
activities now being carried on by 
each association with particular ref- 
erence to the 8th All-Industry Refrig- 
eration and Air Conditioning Expo- 
sition and should give the show in- 
creased importance. 

Official approval of the merger by 
the members of both associations will 
be sought by mail ballot. 


The combined membership will ex- 
ceed 150 firms including practically 
all of the major companies in the in- 
dustries. 

Many advantages are to be seen in 
the merging of the two Associations. 
The purpose of the merger is: 


1. To insure the continuance of the 
mechanical cooling industry as a 
prime industry entity. 

2. To effect a cooperative inter- 
change of commercial developments 
within the art of mechanical cooling 
for general industry progress. 


3. To provide the means of employ- 
ing prestige leadership and top-flight 
associations with management. 

4. To provide such service facilities 
as may be necessary and to acquire 
the strength and prestige with which 
to attract new elements entering the 
industry. 

5. To reduce the time burden on 
member representatives assigned to 
the administration of association af- 
fairs. 

6. To eliminate costly and unneces- 
sary duplication of effort and expense. 

7. To gain recognition as the of- 
ficial voice of the mechanical cooling 
industry in all its relationships with 
other trade associations, the govern- 
ment, the press and the public. 

8. To preserve a dues structure 
which will assure small companies a 
continuance of the benefits from basic 
service functions. 

George S. Jones, newly appointed 
managing director, is well known in 
the refrigeration and air conditioning 
industry. He is a former president of 
the National Federation of Sales 
Executives and served as president 
of the Air Conditioning and Refrigera- 
tion Machinery Association in 1949. He 
has also been associated with and 
active in REMA. Previous to joining 
Servel, Inc., he was regional manager 
and later director of public utility 
sales for Frigidaire. 
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GENERATION... 


NATIONAL 


REFRIGERATION 
COILS 


Seventy years old in 1953, NATIONAL has 
been growing up with—and serving—the artifi- 
cial ice and refrigeration field throughout its 
history of progress. 

Long since, NATIONAL Refrigeration Coils 
became standard in the industry, and today 
a third generation of users is specifying 
NATIONAL for smoothness of bend, perfection 


of welding, and accuracy of measurement. 


Whenever you need coils, write for our free 
tracing-chart which shows standard dimensions 
ready to fill in. It will simplify your specifica- 
tions—whether for zig-zag or nested box or 
conical or round-flat or reducing coils. 


NATIONAL PIPE BENDING COMPANY 


162 RIVER STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Established 1883 


PATIONALI 
QUALITY! 
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Refrigeration history was 
made when York made the 
first use of Freon in cooling 
equipment for the U.S. Senate 
Office Building 23 years ago. 
Since then York has used more 
Freon than anyone else. 


For Freon Refrigerauts, Valves 
and Fittings, Refrigeration Oil 
and other accessories and sup- 
plies for all makes and models 
call your nearby York Branch 
Office, or the Industrial Sales 
Engineer who calls on you. 
Get the finest parts and the 
fastest service always. They 
cost no more. York Corpora- 
tion, York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK SUPER-REFINED 


REFRIGERATION OIL 
the finest oil you can buy 
To get rid of damaging impurities, 
York refines its own oil! 


Don't take chances with inferior oils. 
York oil gives you protection plus 
against parts and system failure. 





YORK("" REFRIGERATION AND °o rk 
AIR CONDITIONING 

HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
st 





Refrigeration of Fish 
In Trawlers 


HE refrigeration and storage of 
fish in trawlers, before being 
' brought tc shore after being caught, 
presents problems that have been the 
subject of much research. In a paper 
prepared for delivery at the annual 
meeting of the Engineering Institute 
of Canada by W. A. MacCallum, 
M.E.LC., development engineer of 
the Halifax Atlantic Fisheries Ex- 
perimental Station, a report was pre- 
sented of the work in connection with 
this phase of commercial fishing car- 
ried on over the past six years. 

Experimental construction has 
been carried out on four boats, two 
fishing schooners and two trawlers, 
while observations have been made 
on these and on about a dozen other 
trawlers. Different types of insula- 
tion and jacketing were used in the 
fish holds and their performances 
studied. 

A jacketed design, together with 
special attention to the icing was 
found to give good results. Due to 
the desime on the part of ihe skip- 
pers to make certain that no fish 
were lost while the crews were be- 
coming familiar with the amount of 
- jee necessary for proper handling of 
the fish in these fish holds, more ice 
was used during the first summer of 
operation than was needed to satisfy 
theoretical requirements. However, 
it was estimated that each boat used 
about 48 percent less ice than would 
have been required for equivalent 
icing results on an uninsulated, non- 
refrigerated craft having the same 
size hold. 

Electric power. requirements and 
costs will form the major stumbling 
blocks in the way of mechanical re- 
frigeration for boats already in use. 
With about 10 Kilowatts needed for 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 





CANADIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
November 2-5; 1953 
Seigniory Club, Montabello, Quebec 
MIvprep E. Crort, Secy-Treas. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
PRACTICAL REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS 
November 11-13, 1953 
‘Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
J. RicHARD KELAHAN, Secretary 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
November 17-20, 1953 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C. 
Guy W. Jacoss, Exec. Secretary 
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refrigeration services, extra installa- 
tions will have to be set up at a cost 
which can be borne by the boat and 
in space that will not interfere with 
normal operations. 

“Future plans could be profitably 
directed to the construction of ‘unit’ 
pens of solid metal components,” 
said Mr. MacCallum in his paper. 
“It would seem definitely worthwhile 
to build and to test this type of pen 
in actual fishing operations. 


“Pen shells of heavy metal sheet 
construction could be utilized in the 
fish hold. These pens could be made 
in the shop in two sections which 
could be assembled with bolts aboard 
ship. In essence, each pen when in 
place is a large metal box, approp- 
riately shelved, and supported away 
from the ship’s ‘ceiling’ and deck, 
and watertight as far as leakage 
through pen sides and backs is con- 
cerned. 





ASSOCIATION DIRECTORY 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF REFRIGERATION 
H. T. McDermott, Gen. Secretary, 433 N. Waller, Chicago 44, II). 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


Guy W. Jacobs, Secy., 1706 L 8t., N. W., W 


ashington 6, D. C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 


Wm. Dalton, Exec. Vice-Pres. 


Tower Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRACTICAL REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
3. Richard Kelahan, Secretary, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 41, Il. 


CaLivorntia AssociATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Jack L. Dawson, Secretary 
461 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


CaNapIAN AssociaATION oF Ice INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Mrs. Mildred E. Croft, Executive Secretary 
378 Eglinton Ave., E. Toronto 12, Canada 


ai tay bg ose Ice Association 


. ae Ss Secretary 
Ouschieg Bldg., Monroe, La. 
ogres States Ice AssociaTIon 
H. Wilson, Secretary-treasurer 
Biles Ave, & Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fiorwa Ice Association 
Murjel Washburn, Secretary 
1926 Silver St., Jecksonvilic, Fla, 


Great Lakes Cuaprer, N.A.R.W. 
Harry Foster, chairman 
Cincinnati Terminal Warehouses, Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ons Coast Ice Association 
FR Reed, president 
rystal Ice ‘o., Selma, Ala. 


ILuinois Association oF Ice INDUSTRIES 
W. D. Wright, Secretar 
Clinton Pure Ice Co,, Clinton, IN. 


INDIANA AssOcIATION OF ICE — 
Robert W. Walton, Secret 
Board of Trade Bldg. a Fedicnnbetlh: Ind. 


Kansas AssociaTion OF Ice INDUsTRIES 
Matt Scherer, Secretary 

McPherson Ice Company, 

McPherson, Kansas 


Kentucky Ick MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
R. King, secretary 
217 E. Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


Micuican Ice INpusTRiEs Aeactation 
ward , Secret 
131 E, Kalamazoo Ave., Ka jamazoo, Mich. 


Missouri voate ye He Bn N.A.R.W. 
H. A. inmeyer, chai 
Booth Cold Stor Storage Co., cy “9 Louis, Mo. 


aagovet Vattey Ice MANUFACTURERS’ Assn. 
. Esphorst, Secretary 
3420 "Washington St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Bigoerrags age be Ass’n oF Ice INDUSTRIES 


bapy ice Ice 5 Pe ore tie St., Denver 5, Colo. 


NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION OF a INDUSTRIES 
tog Vogelsang, Secretar: 
W. T. Good Ice Co., Eieaein, Nebr, 


New sti Ice AssociaTION 
Raymond Wilber, Secretary 
$3 Winter St., Providence, R. I. 


New J eg Snare Assn., N.A.R.W. 
Leo J. president 
Harborside ng Ns Co. Ine. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


New York State Ass’N pend enenenets 
Garth A. Shoemaker, 
Hygeia Refrigerating Bresid Elmira, N N. Y. 





NortH ATLANTIC CHapTer, N.A.R.W. 
jerry. Johnson, Chairman 
erminal Refrigerating & Warehousing Corp. 
Washington, D. C. 


NortH Caro.ina Ice —e 
wis H. Powell, Secreta 
Capital Ice & Coal Co., "Raleigh, N. C. 


NortH Paciric Cuapter, N.A.R.W. 
F. Swanberg, chairman 
Diamond Ice & Storage Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


NorTHWEST ieee or Ice INpustries 
L. F. storm, Secret 
1539 N. E. 37th sewing Portland, Ore. 


Onto Aor or Ice hay My, 
Elizabeth Shannon, Acti 
The Steubenville Ice Co., elie. 


OKLAHOMA AssocIATION oF Ice INDUSTRIES 
roy | . Hudson, Executive Secretary 
525 Cravens Building 7, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Paciric States Co_p Storace 
WAREHOUSEMEN’s ASSOCIATION 

J awson, Secretary 

461 Market St., San F Saneuen, Calif, 


SoutH Caro.ina Ice MANUFACTURERS As9’N 
nglish, Secretary 
P. O. Box 03, ‘Columbia. Ss. C. 


SouTu a. Conran, N.A.R.W. 
M. , Chairm 

National Toe Cold Serege Co., 
Francisco, Calif, 


SouTHeRN Ice EXCHANGE 
Richard W. Florrid, Secretary 
11% Forsyth Se. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHEASTERN CHAPTER, N.A.R.W. 
W. B. Haggerty, Chairman 
Tampa Cold Storage & Warehouse Corp. 
Tampa, Fla 


esiieiiiiiidin Carrer, N.A.R.W. 
C, P. Metcalf, chairman 
Southwestern ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Austin, Tex. 


sogreearas ice Masuracsunies Ass’n 
P. A. Weatherred, Sec 
Mercantile Bank Bldg” Dallas, ‘Tex. 
‘TENNESSEE Ice a ASSOCIATION 
W. E. Harlan, 
Mt. Pleasant Ice Co, Mt. Pleasant, ‘Tenn. 


es a oy Ice Inpustaigs 


R. Girton, Secret 
260 Boyce-Greeley | Bidg., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Vircinta Ice MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


yl ag “Va. oe 


West Vircinia AssociATION OF Ice 
In ag eg 
E, Dana —_, Secreta 
jiamond Ice & Coal Co, Charleston, W. Va. 
Wisconsin AssociaTION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Paul. Fr. Hoff, nor og 
1300 East Locust St ilwaukee, Wis. 
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global fame built by more than half- 
a-century of engineering progress 
and constantly increasing produc- 
tion facilities. Check over your re- 
quirements new—write us for prices 
and complete information on Ster- 
ling ammonia compressors, con- 
densors, receivers, ice tanks, surge 
drums and related products. 


We will be happy to furnish you 
with the name of your neorest 
STERLING distributor! 


REYVNnHOLDS MOST MODELS 


ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
SPRINGFIELD -:: MISSOURI. 


PRINCIPLES = 


of Priuctpleg 


Retriseratio aye) 
REFRIGERATION BOTHERSOME 


The Book or Hand Purging 





ERECTING ENGINEER 
OPERATING NGINEERS 



















PRINCIPLES OF REFRIGERATION, 3rd Edition (1947) 
revised by Wm. H. Motz, provides information and data 
for the practicing refri ion engineer. Of special in- 
terest to —— and operating refrigerating engineers, 


refrigeration machinery sales engineers, ms employed BODY likes hand ing. It i 

in building refrigerating machinery an those employed NO F purging. Ic is a messy, smelly, 

in ice makin oll simees plants or other establishments time-consuming job. : 

equipped with refrigerating cree Contains informa- But purging doesn’t have to be a di ble task— 

tion that the refrigerating engineer should know in order not when an Armstrong purger does it for you: 

that he may have complete and up-to-date knowledge. SAVES MANUAL PURGING TIME: Time otherwise 
Written in every day language and as free as ible wasted on hand purging is saved for other duties. 

from higher mathematics. The theoretical and fun SAVES PUMPING DOWN TIME: No need to pump 

operating principles are given attention first—followed by down the system after opening it for repairs. 


numerous practical considerations and the application of 
principles to the economic production of ice and refrigera- 
tion for various purposes. 


ELIMINATES EXCUSES FOR NOT PURGING: Purging is 
so easy with an Armstrong purser that there is no 
on for postponing the job. 
For full details on Armstrong Purging, 

ask for FREE BULLETIN No. 221. 













672 Pages—215 iMustrations—9 Folded in 
cherte—6 Working charts in Cover Pocket. 
Substantially bound. 





ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 





NU 
NICKERSON & COLLINS CO.— 


433 N Chicago 44, Illin 








860 Maple Street, Three Rivers, Michigan 
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New Plants and 
Improvements 


Corona, Calif. — Construction has 
started on a new $450,000 refrigerated 
warehouse for juice products by The 
Exchange Lemon Products Company. 


Los Angeles, Calif. — A new $600,- 
000 cold storage plant has been com- 
pleted at 2851 st 44th Street by 
Pacific Cold Storage Inc. 


Marysville, Kan. — New ice mak- 
ing equipment has been installed in 
the Marysville ice plant, replacing 
equipment that was in use for about 
45 years. 


Houghton, Mich. — The Capital 
Outlay State Committee has passed 
an appropriation for $169,000 for an 
a plant at the James R. Dee Stad- 
um. 


Paw Paw, Mich. — An 80 x 100 foot 
cold sterage plant is being installed 
by the Paw Paw Grape Juice Com- 
pany to house enough stainless steel 
aon to store 400,000 galions of grape 
uice. 


Omaha, Neb. — The Omaha Cold 
Storage Company has started con- 
struction of a new office building to 
cost about $80,000. Some space will 
provided for car and truck park- 
ng. 


Rochester, N.Y. — A three-year 
improvement program was completed 
when Rochester Ice Inc. moved into 
a new office at 10 Moore Street. The 


consolidation of the bottling plant, 
garage, office and ice plant will im- 
prove service to customers, according 
to Wm. J. Lewis, president. 


Rochester, N. Y. — Seneca Frosted 
Foods will move its Brockport plant 
to Rochester after purchase of a build- 
ing from Rochester Ice Co. for $45,- 
000. Seneca Frosted Foods operates 
several plants in New York State. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — The Rieck Ice 
Cream Company division of National 
Dairy Products Corp. has opened a 
new four-million gallons-per-year ice 
cream plant in a Pittsburgh suburb. 


Memphis, Tenn. — The Tennessee 
Quick Freeze & Storage Corp. will 
more than double its present storage 
capacity with construction of a new 
quick freeze warehouse. The building 
will cost approximately $200,000. 


Sales and Reorganizations 


Los Angeles, Calif. — A syndicate 
headed by Louis Cesaretti has bought 
the National Ice & Cold Storage Com- 
pany plant at 210 Center Street, Ces- 
aretti said there will be no change 
in management, personnel or method 
of operation. The new ownership took 
effect May 30 under the name of 
National Storage Company. 


Los Angeles, Calif. — The Cudahy 
Packing plant at 808 E. Macy St., has 
been purchased by a syndicate head- 
ed by Gerald Dunitz and Jack Al- 
bert. The transaction involved an 
amount well in excess of one million 


dollars. The purchasers plan to re- 
model the buildings to be leased for 
dry and refrigerated storage. 


Bethany, Mo. — The Bethany Ice 
Flant has been leased for the season 
by I. H. Denison of Tindall. 





DEATHS 





James J. Gallagher 


HE death of James J. Gallagher, 

retired superintendent of the 
Merchants Refrigerator Co. plant at 
384 Warren St., Jersey City, occurred 
May 26 at his home, 640-36th St., 
Union City. Mr. Gallagher was for- 
merly supervisor of the Merchants 
firm’s refrigerating warehouse in sev- 
eral eastern states. He was with the 
concern 46 years. He was a World 
War I veteran having served in 
France with the United States Army. 


Paut J. Ricu, chairman of the 
board of Rich Ice Cream Co. Inc., 
Euffalo, N. Y. and a pioneer in com- 
mercial production of ice cream in 
this country, died May 22 at the age 
of 72. He founded the company in 
1910 and built it into one of the 
largest independent ice cream plants. 





TWO NEW ALL-STEEL ICE CRUSHERS by BATEMAN 


The New REGAL Model 25 has all steel frame 


legs, grate handle and grate. Self-aligning ball 
bearings. Legs high enough for 25-lb. paper bag to 
be filled. Galvanized for the prevention of rust. 
¥, HP. motor. Direct drive, no gears. Shelf for 
lacing ice on before entering hopper. Slanting 
[amor for easy loading. Four grate adjustments 
by turning the handle on side of crusher. Makes 
a very good fine ice on grate closed, Will take long 
50-lb, blocks in hopper. Two belts for sure i 
power. Belts and motor pulley furnished when 
crusher is ordered without motor. Delivery can be 
made on receipt of order. Guard covers the fly- 
wheel and motor pulley. 


egal 


Price $149.00, less motor. Motor at prevailing 
price. 


The Bateman all steel MONARCH Model 50 Ice 
Crusher is galvanized for the prevention of rust. 
Slanting hopper for easy loading, with shelf for 
placing ice on before entering crusher. Hopper 
opening—1244"x15”. Uses 1 HP. motor with V-belt 
drive. All moving parts move on either ball or 
roller bearings. Gears are of alloy steel hardened 
for long life and trouble free. Steel shell, legs, 
grates, grate handle and alloy steel teeth. Belts and 
pulley furnished. when crusher is ordered without 
motor. Side plates and bottom of hopper 3/16” steel. 


Price $235.00, less motor. Motor at prevailing 
price. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


| Galewmead \CE PROCESSING EQUIPMENT ™!NERALWeus 
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Mr. A. Gordon Janney (left), President of The Baltimore Cold 

Storage Company, discussing installation of corkboard insulation 

with Mr. W. S. Woodside, Baltimore District Manager of United 
Cork Companies 


FROZEN FOODS STORAGE PLANT 
EXPANDS USE OF CORKBOARD 


First installation of United Cork Companies’ BB 
(Block-Baked) Corkboard at the plant of The Balti- 
more Cold Storage Company was made because Mr. 
A. Gordon Janney, President of the company, regard- 
ed corkboard as both the most economical and the 
most efficient type of low-temperature insulation. * 


This installation, made in 1947 in a room used for 
storage of frozen foods at a temperature of 5° below 
zero F., was designed by United’s Engineering Service, 
in cooperation with Mr. Van Rensselaer H. Greene, 
Consulting Engineer for the Baltimore Cold Storage 
Company. 


Two layers of 3” BB Corkboard were used. The first 
was erected against brick in a bedding of Enamelite, 
and the second against the first—also in Enamelite. 


The entire installation was made by United Cork 
Companies’ own skilled erectors, working under the 
supervision of the Baltimore Division. An interesting 
feature of the installation is that all work was done 
while a temperature of 5° below zero F. was being 
maintained in the room. 


Results Lead to Re-orders 


The Baltimore Cold Storage Co.’s experience with 
BB Corkboard was so successful that the company 
has since made new installations to convert three 
floors from cooler to freezer use. 


A major factor in the effectiveness of United’s BB 
Corkboard, in the opinion of Mr. Janney and thou- 
sands of other satisfied users, is the unified responsi- 
bility for the entire job. United Cork Companies 
select the grade of cork and bake the granules into 
BB Corkboard by a patented process. Engineers at 
United’s branch offices throughout the country design 
the installation, and erection work is done by United’s 
own skilled erectors under the supervision of the local 
Division Manager. 

For more information about United Cork Com- 


panies’ services and installations, drop a line to United 
Cork Companies, Dept. I-6, Kearny, N. J. 
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Wouls New 


MACHINERY 
APPLIANCES © PROCESSES 





Plastic Fitted Boibieacnes For sm Perishables 


refr i g- 

erated truck 
trailer with a 
new structural 
» plastic door and 
an all - plastic 
corrugated lining 
has been devel- 
oped by Strick 
Company, Phil- 
adelphia, with 
test results that 
the manufactur- 
er hails as a big 
improvement in 
refrigeration of 
over - the - road 
cargo. 

In extensive 
trial runs during 
the past twelve 
months according 
to the manufac- 
turer the trailer 
with plastic 
doors and liner 
has proven 25 
percent more ef- 
ficient than 
wood and metal 
refrigevr- 
ated trailer 
structure and is 
able to maintain 
operating tem- 
peratures with the refrigerating 
equipment running only 75 percent 
of the time formerly required. 

The new reinforced plastic is 40 
percent lighter than aluminum. The 
weight-saving over the convention- 
al design increases by up to 1,000 
pounds the weight of load that can 
be carried, 

Among other features the plastic 
material it is said does not absorb 
or transfer odors. Its moisture ab- 
sorption is negligible. The material 
is inherently rot-proof, vermin- 
proof and because of corrosion re- 
sistance will not stain cr discolor 
meat or other critical cargoes. The 
plywood interior walls have been re- 
placed with corrugated sheets of 
polyester fiber glass laminate. 

The plastic liner can be quickly 
and thoroughly cleaned. It will not 
develop cracks or collect moisture 
or dirt. Its sanitary advantages are 
obvious, In the new design the usual 
heavy oak cargo spacers have been 
eliminated and to provide the neces- 
sary gold air circulation around the 
joad, vertical corrugations have bee: 
molded into the plastic liner. 

The one piece molded door is 
shrink-proof and will not deform or 
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New refrigerated 
truck trailer with 
structural plastic 


door and all-plastic 
corrugated lining. 
Upper left, diagram 
fF shows construction 


details. 


sag. The cargo spacers are integrally 
molded in the plastic door shell. The 
plastic material is in itself an in- 
sulator and when combined with 
plastic framing members eliminates 
heat losses caused by heavy wood 
sections or direct metal-to-metal 
contact. 


Line of Chemical 
Dehumidifiers Expanded 


T° meet the increasing demands of 
industrial processors for continu- 
ous production in operations involving 
the use of air at sub-freezing tempera- 
tures, the Kathabar Division of Surface 
Combustion Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, 
has extended its line of low tempera- 
ture units to handle up to 17,000 cfm 
in individual units. 

Requirements for air at sub-freezing 
temperatures, down to —100F, are 
found in the confectionery, pharma- 
ceutical, brewery, aircraft, meat, plas- 
tic, food and other industries. Previous 
to the development of these units, air 
at these low temperatures could only 
be supplied with straight refrigeration 
equipment subject to periodic shut- 
down for defrosting. The efficiency of 


those operations was also impaired be- 
eause of the insulating effect and air 
throttling action of frost formation. 

These Kathabar units will also de- 
liver air at 25 to 30F lower dewpoint 
than the dry bulb temperature of the 
air. In many cases this characteristic 
eliminates the necessity of cooling the 
air to the required dewpoint tempera- 
ture. Since the dewpoint may be 25 to 
30F lower than the dry bulb tempera- 
ture required, substantial refrigeration 
savings are afforded. 

The Kathabar Low Temperature 
units, modifications of conventional 
units for obtaining low absolute hu- 
midities, are provided with increased 
air - moisture - absorbing capacity 
through the use of refrigerants, such 
as brine, methanol, ammonia, Freon 
and chilled water, in the cooling coils. 
Low dewpoint, sub-freezing air is 
supplied continuously and automat- 
ically to process areas without frost 
formation. 


New Pressure Controls 


A NEW Mercoid control incorpo- 
rates a single bourbon tube which 
actuates two independently adjust- 
able magnet operated mercury 
switches. A calibrated dial with two 
outside adjustments is provided for 
setting pressures at which each switch 
operates. Upper pointer indicates op- 
erating point of the high pressure cir- 


New Mercoid Pressure 
Control 


cuit and lower pointer indicates op- 
erating point of low pressure circuit. 
The pressure represented by differ- 
ence between two pointers indicates 
pressure change between operation of 
switches. Following are some sug- 
gested applications: Close one alarm 
circuit at high pressure and another 
at low pressure with both circuits 
open over operating range. As elec- 
trical interlock to open one circuit as 
pressure rises. 
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%N easily installed 
pipe identification 
system that requires no 
protective coating, has 
been announced by 
Bakelite Company, a di- 
vision of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Co. The sys- 
tem it is stated, re- 
quires no cleaning or 
maintenance and uses 
labels custom-made of 
vinylite plastic rigid 
sheet. Corrosive condi- 
tions, temperature and 
humidity changes to 
which pipe labels are 
usually subjected have 
little effect on Vinylite 
plastic rigid sheet, 
which resists moisture, 
oils, greases, acids, al- 
kalies and most other 
chemicals. The rolled 
label is spread by hand 
and allowed to spring 
closed around the pipe. 
Colored and worded to 
fit the exact require- 
ments, the label fits any size pipe up 
to 30 inches in diameter and is easy 
to read at a distance and from any 


e. 
Vinylite plastic it is claimed, also 
withstands rough handling, resists 





Vinylite Plastic For Pipe Identification 





Showing application of Vinylite pipe 
identification 


warping and aging and does not sup- 
port combustion. This durability gives 
the new type labels long service life 
which eliminates the need for frequent 
and costly replacement. Use of these 
pipe labels helps speed up repairs, pro- 








motes safety, aids in personnel train- 
ing and eliminates loss of time spent 
searching for specific pipes or valves. 
Available in 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches in 
length to fit any size pipe up to 30 
inches in diameter. 


New Heavy D 
Floor Trucks Ae 


LOW cost, heavy duty model 

truck has been announced by the 
All Steel Welded Truck Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. Model CB is made with 
two complete arc-welded steel frames 
without any bolts or loose joints, and 
has rounded corners for safety. The 
flush-mounted renewable deck is 
sandwiched between the frames and 
protected by a minimum of six and 








All Steel Welded Floor Truck 






































LILLY ICIZER 
Model 23CE12 with “V’’ Feeder 














Package Your Ice in 


LILLY PAPER BAGS 
Write for new lower prices 














This Model ICIZER will size 25-35 tons per 
hour. Lilly ““V’’ Feeder shown feeds full blocks 
into brecker. 


Other models for large and small plants. 


—and there’s a standard model Lilly Ice Sizer for every 


size plant. 


THE ILLY Yompany 
















more profits this summer 


with a LILY ICIZER 


Sized ice is your biggest money maker ... and a Lilly 
Ice Sizing unit is your best bet for easier, more economi- 
eal, trouble-free production. Lilly Icizers offer superior 
advantages throughout, with— 


© Precision Adjustable Breaker 
e pe type elevator—no scraping or grinding 
ice 


© Rubber wheel sanitary screen drive 
© Positive Feed spiral screens 
© Bag height bins—faster filling 


Boost your profits this summer. Write today for Lilly 
Catalog No. 303 and get full details on Lilly Sizing and 
crushing equipment. No obligation. 












SUPPLIES — EQUIPMENT 
@ Bage—Tongs @ ice Sizers 
@ Tonk Supplies @ Crushers 
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as many as eight cross-mempers per 
truck. The smoothly rounded uni- 
weld stake pockets, of steel integrally 
welded into the truck, prevent injury 
to personnel, or material carried such 
as cardboard boxes, clothes, paper 
bags, and other items subject to dam- 
age from sharp-corners. 

The complete line of trucks has 
been designed for low-cost produc- 
tion and is equipped with Clark fab- 
ricated casters and wheels. A choice 
of tilt and nontilt types is offered as 
well as a choice of wheels of steel, 
rubber, composition, oil-resistant, and 
static-conductive in all sizes. Fur- 
ther choice includes Hyatt type 
straight roller bearings, ball bear- 
ings, and tapered roller bearings, 
with seals if desired. These new 
trucks are available in capacities up 
to 7000 lbs. Standard sizes are 24, 30, 
36, 42 or 48 inches in width, and 48, 
54, 60, 66 or 72 inches long. Other 
sizes on application. 


Sound Detector Locates 
Mechanical Troubles 


AS a practical help in maintenance, 
testing and inspection, Anco In- 
strument Division, Chicago, has in- 
troduced a new audio-video model of 
the Elec-Detec, portable electronic in- 
strument designed for locating noise 
sources in all types of mechanical 
equipment. 

According to the announcement, the 
unit, known as Elec-Detec Model V 
includes a milliammeter for checking 
sound impulses visually, in addition 
to the standard headphones for audible 
operation. The combination, it is stat- 
ed, enables the operator to ‘‘see as 
well as hear’’ the location of the source 
of trouble in bearings, pistons, gears, 
ratchets, cams, clutches and other 
moving parts. 

The accurate performance of the 
new video unit, it is claimed, is as- 
sured by the use of a highly stable 
germanium crystal diode in the circuit. 
This crystal serves to rectify the cur- 
rent to record the electrical impulses 
accurately on the d c milliammeter, 
and to provide the wide frequency re- 
sponse required, it is pointed out. 

Full details can be obtained from An- 
co Instrument Division, American 
Name Plate & Mfg. 

Co., 4254 W. Ar- 
thington Street, 
Chicago 24, II. 


New Audio-Video 
Model V of Elec- 
Detec 
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Rust Inhibitor for Brine 
Refrigeration System 


RROSION or rust in a salt brine 
refrigeration system is a recog- 
nized common cause of clogged spray 
nozzles, extra maintenance and clean- 
ing expense, shortened equipment life, 
contaminated brine, and spotting of 
meats or other refrigerated product. 
A new method of controlling corro- 
sion and rust in such facilities; unit 
coolers, cold air diffusers, spray deck 
refrigeration systems, is being an- 
nounced by Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh. 
Use of the company’s rust inhibitor 
‘‘Banox’”’ in meat packing plants, dair- 
ies, breweries, cold storage plants and 
refrigeration brine systems elsewhere 
has indicated that it effectively stops 
rust action. 
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This chart shows that Banox re- 
duces corrosion of salt brines by 
80 to 90 percent; makes them less 
corrosive than ordinary tap water. 


Calgon, Inc., spokesmen announced 
that the use of Banox in refrigeration 
salt brines in federally inspected meat 
packing plants is approved by the Meat 
Inspection Service of the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry. They point out that 
Banox contains no chromates, alkalies 
or acids and is odorless, non-poisonous 


and non-toxic. It has proved harmless 
to the skin, eyes, clothing, paper and 
paint finishes. 

‘ The rust inhibitor, in dry powder 
form, is added with the salt cubes, 
granulated salt or rock salt in a pro- 
portion of one pound Banox to 100 
pounds salt, when the refrigeration 
brine is prepared. For each 50-pound 
salt cube added to pan or spray deck to 
maintain strength of brine, one-half 
pound of Banox is sprinkled into the 
brine. If granulated salt is used, one 
pound of Banox is sprinkled into the 
brine for every 100-pound bag of salt 
added. If a rock salt dissolver is used, 
Banox may be rough-mixed with the 
salt in this recommended proportion 
before loading the dissolver or storage 
hopper, or the equivalent amount may 
be sprinkled into the refrigeration 
brine system each time saturated brine 
is added. 

Banox dissolves in the water along 
with the salt, and seeks out all metal 
and oxide surfaces. It coats them with 
a microscopically thin complex phos- 
phate coating which seals out oxygen 
and protects the metal from corrosion, 
the Calgon, Inc., announcement ex- 
plains. 

Details on this use of Banox are con- 
tained in a new folder, ‘‘Refrigeration 
Sait Brine Corrosion Control with 
Banox,” available without obligation 
upon request to Calgon, Inc., Hagan 
Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Dry-Ice Bunkers for 
Truck Refrigeration 


ANY 6-page folder on the use of 
blower type dry-ice bunkers in 
truck refrigeration has been released 
by Foster-Built Bunkers, Inc. In addi- 
tion to showing the complete line of 
bunkers, this new folder gives data on 
the number of units required for vari- 
ous size trucks, typical installations, 
and actual case histories of the bunk- 
ers in operation on test loads. The 
units range in price from $65.00 to 
$87.50 and models are available for all 
size trucks. Copies of the folder and 
complete price information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the manufacturer 
Foster-Built Bunkers, Inc., at 757 W. 
Polk Street, Chicago 7. 


Permamix Patch 


A PERMANENT repair on concrete 
4 brick tile or asphalt floor sur- 
faces is available with the use of 
Permamix, manufactured by the 
Permamix Corp., Chicago, Ill. It is 
long wearing, easy to apply, sets in- 
stantly, will not freeze, can be stored 
indefinitely and used in any tempera- 
ture. Application details are fairly 
simple, merely cleaning the area to 
be patched, apply primer supplied in 
drum and fill with Permamix just as 
it comes from the package, allowing 
sufficient material for a slight crown, 
then tamp solidly. It comes in 50 Ib. 
net weight fibre drums. 
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: A MODEL FOR 
* Ceo eclivi EVERY REQUIREMENT ™ 
PERFECTION-MADE MILLER 


Illustrated at left is the 300 pound MILLER model which 
scores over 50 tons per hour . . . also available is a 
400 pound model scoring 65 tons per hour. Only one 
operation is necessary for complete scoring. The MILLER 
is the lowest priced heavy duty Scoring Machine on the 
market today. 


PERFECTION SPECIAL 


The PERFECTION SPECIAL receives ice blocks on edge, 
scores them lengthwise first. Then heads up the blocks, 
scores them crosswise and discharges them standing on 
end. This is a combined heading and scoring machine 
and scores the blocks into any size pieces desired in one 
complete operation. Capacity is 444 blocks per minute 
or 270 blocks per hour. 


QUICK DELIVERY! Write, Wire or Phone 


PERFECTION ICE SCORING MACHINE CO. 


P.O. Box 2140 Fort Worth, Texas Phone EDison 1258 
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Th Bo k T= 29 chapters of this 500-page book contain a 

e O O complete and simplified presentation of the 

fundamentals of refrigeration, giving equal treat- 

R . : ment to all common refrigerants, design, operation 
e fi r. bg er a t ton and servicing of the apparatus and systems. 

The author has drawn on a wide and varied experi- 


K. nowledg e ence in the practical aspects of refrigeration, 


coupled with many years of teaching the subject. 
BASIC REFRIGERATION is written in non-tech- 


nical language and the author has recognized the 
G44C requirements of the refrigeration engineer, in- 
staller, salesman, student and instructor, compiling 


é Pe the text in a manner which progressively treats the 
R efrigeration subject from fundamentals to complete systems. 


The text is supplemented by an unusually large 
number of excellent illustrations, (348). All basic 
By GUY R. KING | points are graphically illustrated in a way that 


PRINCIPLES sont eriseretion Inctructer Ae creates additional interest for the reader and assists 
him to gain a full understanding. 


PRACTICE Numerous example problems are given along with 
a step by step solution. Each chapter is followed 


OPERATION by a good group of questions. 


$ 00 NICKERSON & COLLINS CO. 
6: : POST PAID 433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 
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Hermetic Refrigerant Pump 


‘THs hermetically sealed pump is 
designed to handle the Freon re- 
frigerants in their liquid state. It is 
being applied to many refrigeration 
recirculating systerns to increase ef- 
ficiency and simplify controls. It is 
particularly effective on low temper- 
ature and ultra-low temperature 
Freon refrigeration systems. 


i ahi i 


New hermetically sealed 
pump 

Single and multiple evaporators 
may be handled under varying head 
and flow conditions. A patented oil 
return feature automatically holds oil 
concentration in evaporators to a 
minimum. Eight sizes are available 
ranging from 4 to 40 GPM against 
heads up to 50 pounds per square 
inch with motors from % to 3 hp. 

These pumps are now available to 
the trade from Heatron, Inc. who has 
recently been licensed to manufacture 
under patents. A four-page bulletin 
with line application drawings, di- 
mensions and additional data is 
available from the manufacturer. 


New Trane Products 


NEY products introduced by Trane 
Co. in the past three years will 
account for more than one-third of 
its 1953 sales. These products include 
a wide range of refrigeration ma- 
chines, water chillers and self-con- 
tained air conditioners. Order back- 
log is presently 33 percent higher 
than a year ago, according to com- 
pany reports. 


Conversion Tables 


Banner 2 x 6 inch plastic pocket- 
card imprinted with frequently 
used altitude and refrigeration con- 
version tables is offered designers and 
refrigeration engineers by Tenney 
Engineering Company, Newark, N. J. 
A table converts altitude to pressure 
in inches of mercury and another 
gives pressures of Freon. 


60 





_MANUFACTURERS! NEWS 


Predicts Growing Sales 
of Home Air Conditioning 


TAL 1953 retail sales of the air 
conditioning industry may well 
approach the $2 billion mark, Cloud 
Wampler, president of Carrier Corp- 
oration, said in an address to the 
Cleveland Society of Security Ana- 
lysts. He pointed out that this would 
maitk an increase of more than 50 
per cent over the estimated retail 
volume of $1% billion for the indus- 
try in 1952, Last year, in turn, showed 
a gain of 25 per cent over the $1 bil- 
lion retail sales figure for the year 
1951, he said. 

Mr. Wampler explained that the 
figures presented include all types of 
air conditioning equipment, for plants, 
office buildings, hotels, apartment 
houses, stores and homes, as well as 
room air conditioners, plus the cost 
of installation. 

“The greatest growth potential in 
the field is the year-round air condi- 
tioning of residences, with systems 
for industrial plants being a close 
second in importance,” he said. “En- 
tirely too much emphasis is today be- 
ing placed on room air conditioners 
as making up the bulk of the indus- 
try’s potential. I am sure that year- 
round units for homes will rapidly 
overtake room air conditioners in dol- 
lar volume. And the broad base of 
the business, so-called big installa- 
tions, is continuing to expand at a 
highly satisfactory rate. 

“Over the years I do not expect 
room air conditioners to account for 
more than 10 to 20 per cent of the 
industry’s total volume. On the other 
hand, year-round air conditioning for 
homes should, within the next ten 
years, become the greatest single part 
of the business, amounting to about 
35 per cent of total industry sales.” 


Johns-Manville Appoints 
Construction Managers 


Ceti vaD growth of Johns- 
Manville’s contract industrial in- 
sulation business has led to the ap- 
pointment of six Regional Construc- 
tion Managers in strategic areas 
throughout the country, it was an- 
nounced by D. D. Crews, Johns-Man- 
ville manager for construction. 

New Regional Construction Man- 
agers appointed are: W. H. G. Mur- 
ray, New York Region, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; V. D. Suiter, Philadelphia Region; 
James Collins, Cleveland Region; H. 
P. Barnes, St. Louis Region; W. F. 
Quinby, Houston Region; and J. B. 
Jobe, Los Angeles Region. G. L. Maw 
has been named Assistant Cleveland 
Region Construction Manager with 
headquarters in Detroit. 


] 


The regional posts were created, 
Mr. Crews said, to handle the in- 
creased demand for Johns-Manville 
commercial and industrial insulations 
and to meet the need for special 
technical skills required in the in- 
stallation and application of the in- 
sulations. 


New Vending Installations 


TH following companies, during 
recent weeks, have installed S & 
S Vending equipment: 

“ Senders Ice & Coal Co., Huron, 


hio. 

Whitaker & Sons, Millville, N. J. 
Victor Supply Co., Homewood, Il. 
City Products Corp., Chicago, Il. 
Crystal Ice Co., Ardmore, Okla. 
Tulare Klear Ice Co., Tulare, Calif. 
Maddox Ice Co., Denver, Colo. 
Diamond Ice Co., Wilmington 
Duval Ice & Coal Co., Jacksonville, 


a. 
Interstate Ice Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Horry Ice Co., Myrtle Beach, So. 
Carolina. 
City Ice Co., Huntsville, Ala. 
Crystal Ice Co., Norwalk, Conn. 
Vigo Ice & Cold Storage Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
i eguecses Service Co., High Point, 


N. C. 
oo Lane Dairy, Moorestown, 


: rey Service Station, New Haven, 
nd. 

Jensen Ice Co., Ogden, Utah. 

Artificial Ice Co., Billings, Montana. 

O. A. Logue, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Thorsby Ice Co., Thorsby, Ala. 
m4 Nog Products Corp. St. Bernard, 

oO. 

Coca Cola Bottling Co., Kingman, 
Arizona. 

West Salem Ice & Coal Co., West 
Salem, Il. 

Moore Ice Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Ebner Ice & Cold Storage Co., Mar- 
tinsville, Indiana. 

Pearl Packing Co., Madison, Indi- 
ana, 


Canadian Company to Sell 
Carpenter Skating Rinks 


J. WRIGHT Utilities Limited of 
* Strathroy, Ontario, has completed 
arrangements with E. R. Carpenter 
of Cleveland, Ohio, for exclusive right 
to sell the Carpenter Monolithic Float- 
ing Floor and piping system for ice 
skating rinks in Canada. Complete en- 
gineering of the Carpenter structure 
will be provided along with the inven- 
tion and floor equipment. Roger 
Sprague, formerly with Baker Refrig- 
eration Company, South Windham, 
Maine, is chief engineer of E. J. 
Wright Utilities Limited, founded in 
1865. The first Carpenter Monolithic 
floating floor at Rye, N. Y., now in its 
twenty-fourth year continues to give 
good service. 
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Cpmuttiply 


Refrigeration 
Efficiency 


Dividing the 

Refrigeration Load 

with a plam of Golden Store Co. td, i 
BOOSTER SYSTEM 2-2 5-25-5 


refrigeration for 10 huge freezer 
and chill rooms. 
















Wherever temperatures are O°F. or easier load. Units last longer, horse- 
lower, CP Multi-Cylinder Booster power requirements are reduced. 
Systems offer decisive advantages. You'll get the benefit of all of CP’s 
Temperatures as Low as -60 F With CP Type “K” Boosters and _ experience in this new, cost-cutting 
2nd stage Compressors, both units refrigeration development when you 
work within their most efficient range. specify CP Type “K” Boosters and 
Compression ratios are lower; the 2nd Compressors for your refrigeration 
LESS WEAR stage compressor runs cooler, under system. Send for information. 
LESS MAINTENANCE 


UROTIAVAN a Lelio k: 


with LESS HORSEPOWER 









LESS SPACE 













THE MFG. COMPANY 


General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicage 7, Illinois 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co. of Canada, lid.—Toronto 
















Mr. Ice Manufacturer ... 


INCREASE YOUR 
ICE TONNAGE! 


‘emperoatures SELL 
DRY TAMP MEANS SPEED ¢ No sticky SNO-MAS TER 


mass to dig out of the drum or to 









handie « Permamix dry pours ¢ sets 


























instantly ¢ feather edges perfectly | Sh ! 
e no production delays « non-skid ce avers: 
surface. 
. ALL TEMPERATURE © Won't freeze SNO-MASTER snow-ball and sno-cone 
: “ can be stored or used in any tem- ICE " ONNAGE wherever, they have 
perature e will store indefinitely been introduced! i you sell equipment | ee Be 
e astock room item will not “set” MEMO to put out for FREE TRIALS! Find out what SNO- 
in drum whether open or covered. MASTER can do to help increase YOUR ice tonnage! Write 
Mistakes just can't happen. Tamp for complete details! 
ne —— oo | SNO-MASTER Mfg. Co., Dep’t IR fd 
CUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS on concrete, Mail 124 Hopkins Ploce, Balto 1, Md. 


brick, tile or asphalt floors ¢ no special Thi § escpeiens 

equipment or skill needed ¢ a one man bd Please send me detalls on SNO-MASTER! 

job in durable 50 ib. net wt. Coupon 
@ comes 5 . 











fibre drums ¢ solve your floor patching east 
z problems for good. ——__—_$»> cus mt. 
Write for Details Now! eopeutnennmantagnaasans Se eeennennniann 
PERMAMIX CORPORATION SNO-MASTER Mfg. Co. 
220 N. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 124 Hopkins Place nd Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Dubois New Manager 
CP Denver Branch 


HE appointment of Charles Du- 

bois as manager of The Creamery 
Package Mfg. Company’s Denver 
branch has been announced by J. L. 
Brazee, CP vice-president in charge 
of sales, 

Mr. Dubois received his B. S. De- 
gree in Dairy Manufacturing from 
Washington State College and fur- 
thered his educaticnal background 
with a Master’s Degree from Kansas 
State. His experience in industry in- 
cludes field work, plant management, 
and later supervision of Sanitation 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico. During 
World War II he served with the 
United States Navy as a communica- 
tion’s officer. 

He started with Creamery Package 
in 1945 as a sales engineer for its 
Seattle Branch. He was promoted to 
manager of the CP Salt Lake City 
Branch in July 1949. Early in May 
1953, he was appointed manager of 
the Creamery Package Denver 
Branch. 

A recent announcement by J. L. 
Brazee, vice-president, The Creamery 
Package Mfg. Company, states that 
Blaine Anderson has been promoted 
to manager of CP’s Salt Lake City 
Branch. 

Mr. Anderson was raised on a 
dairy farm in Provo, Utah. After at- 


tending Utah State Agriculture Col- 
lege he went to work for a subsi- 
Giary of Pet Milk Company (Clover- 
leaf Dairy and Colville Ice Cream 
Company) in Salt Lake City, spend- 
ing five years as Plant Superintend- 
ent at Colville Ice Cream Company. 
Later, he became a salesman for 
Waratek Chemical Company in Salt 
Lake City and early in 1950 joined 
Creamery Package in a sales capaci- 
ty where he attained the position of 
assistant sales manager, a post he 
continued to hold until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


General Ozone Corp. Moves 


HE General Ozone Corporation 

and its associates announce a 
change in their address, Previously 
located at 1455 W. Congress Street, 
Chicago, for the past 33 years, the 
plant and offices have been moved 
to the new location at 315 N. Aber- 
deen Street, Chicago, Ill. The desire 
to expand their laboratories and re- 
search departments were primary 
factors in making the change. At the 
new location greatly expanded facili- 
ties are available for all phases of 
their services to their customers. 
They will continue to manufacture all 
types of ozone equipment as well as 
service and repair existing installa- 
tions. 


Symposium on Insulation 


A SYMPOSIUM on Cold Storage 
Insulation for the meat and food 
industry in the Chicago area, was 
conducted by the Owens Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. at the Stock Yards 
Inn luncheon on February 19. This 
two-hour discussion and demonstra- 
tion covered new developments in 
the cold storage industry in equip- 
ment, refrigeration and _ insulation 
materials; advantages offered by the 
new developments; and motion pic- 
tures of the recent major warehouses 
constructed throughout the United 
States, showing actual steps in the 
construction. Shown were Pasco 
Packing Company, plant at Dade 
City, Florida; Minute Maide Freezer 
Corp. at Leesburg, Fla.; Mid-South 
Refrigerated Warehouse, Memphis, 
Tenn.; U. S. Army Quartermaster 
Depot, Alameda, Calif., and Port of 
Tacoma Refrigerated Warehouse. 

Guests in attendance were engi- 
neer staffs from Agar Packing & 
Provision Corp., Armour and Co., 
Bowman Dairy, Central Cold Storage 
Co., Central Ice Cream Co., Construc- 
tion News—F. W. Dodge Corp., A. Ep- 
stein and Sons, Architects and En- 
gineers, Raymond Lowey & Assoc., 
Architects, Peter Hand Brewery Co., 
Smith-Brubaker & Egan, Swift and 
Co., U. S. Cold Storage Co., U. S. 
Corps of Engineers, both 9th Corps 
Area and Great Lakes Division, and 
Western Refrigerating Co. 





Now! Snow-ice perishables at 45 tons per hour 


New LINK-BELT Series 500 
Ice Crusher-Slinger opens new, 
larger markets for you 


HERE'S new profit ahead for you when you offer mod- 

ern, efficient top-icing with Link-Belt’s Series 500 Ice 
Crusher-Slinger. Fast, positive refrigeration provides the 
exacting protection that produce shippers demand. 

Newest of the complete Link-Belt line, the Series 500 
helps maintain ideal shipping temperatures. Produce 


reaches its destination in top condition . 


. . with no 


deterioration or loss of quality. 
Book 2443 can answer all your questions about Series 


500 Ice Crusher-Slingers. 


For information on _ other 


models—from 15 to 60 tons per hour capacity—get Book 
2382. Write or call your nearest Link-Belt representative. 


ICE CRUSHER-SLINGERS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Plants: Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Colmar, Pa., 


Atlanta, Houston, gay > «gt 
cisco, Los A 


San Fran- 
Seattle; Scarboro, 


Tororzo 2 ea Ont. (Canada); 
Spri South ‘Africa); S esr (Australia). 
Sales ices in Principal ities. 
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PIPE BENDING EXPERTS 















ll im PIPE COILS 


custom-fabricated in any 
form, and of any material 
including stainless steel. 
Our skilled metal-workers 
can produce complicated 
headers and coils for every 
purpose. Even bend pipe 
up to 6-inch extra heavy! 
Complete pipe welding fa- 
cilities. For really fast, 
quality work, call on us! 













we oe me 


















Try us on your next job. 
We'll gladly quote. 
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1997 CLYBOURN AVE., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 






































































































ACME ... the Only Gas Mask With 
the ‘PICTURE WINDOWS’ 


You never have that “jammed-in” feeling, wearing the 
Acme Full-Vision Gas Mask. Its patented, larger lenses 
are like picture windows, giving you full natural vision 
for that safe, unconfined feeling. When you walk, you 
can actually see your toes without bobbing your head. 
This factor alone makes Acme outstanding among gas 
masks . .. well worth looking into. 










Write for the complete story on Acme Gas Masks for 
The Refrigeration Industry 












Acme Protection Equipment Co. 


3037 West Leke Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 














YOUR FUTURE MAY BE ON 


THIS PAGE! 


You are an experienced manufacturer's agent, 
thoroughly familiar with the refrigeration in- 
dustry and many of its branches. You are 
accustomed to well-above-average-earnings and 
you take enough pride in your profession that 
you will only represent the finest of products. 
If you fit this description, your future is on 
this page. 


EXCLUSIVE TERRITORIES NOW OPEN 
TO REPRESENT Qnazofe EXPANDED 
HARD BOARD CELLULAR RUBBER 
THERMAL INSULATION 


Internationally famous British Xylonite, inc. is now em- 
barking on a large scale program to further expand the 
American recognition of ONAZOTE as the finest commercial 
thermal insulation yet developed. Qualified manufacturer's 
agents will not only be offered unusually high compensation, 
but will also receive the fullest backing in national adver- 
tising, sales promotion material, etc. 


THERE’S NO BETTER THERMAL INSULATION 
THAN Qnazote 


CONSTANT LOW CONDUCTIVITY—The lowest thermal con- 
ductivity of any solid material known (0.20 B.T.U.s) 


STRUCTURALLY STRONG — Ideal for self-supporting in- 
sulating walls and ceilings and for panel construction. 
ONAZOTE will not settle. 


MOISTURE RESISTANT — Zero moisture pick-up. Also 
resistant to insects, rodents, rot, mildew, etc. 


EASY TO HANDLE — ONAZOTE is light (4 pounds per 
cubic foot). It can be cut, drilled, planed, etc. with ordinary 
wood-working tools. 

STANDARD BOARD SIZES — (al! thicknesses solid non- 
laminated) 

2 inch thickness in 4’ x 1’, 4’ x 3’, 3’ x I’. 

1% inch thickness in 4’ x 1’. 

1 inch thickness in 4’ x 1’. 


Qnazofe is NEEDED 
in all refrigeration industries! 
Here are just a few of the places where ONAZOTE may 
now be found... 
ICE PLANTS @ FROZEN FOOD LOCKERS 
ICE STORAGE UNITS @ BEVERAGE PLANTS 
REFRIGERATED TRUCKS @ ICE CREAM PLANTS 
MILK AND ICE CREAM TRUCKS 


THE POTENTIAL IS UNLIMITED! 


Take advantage now of this unusual opportunity to reap 
big earnings with o top insulation product. Write for further 
information, including a brief outline of your past ex- 
perience. 


BRITISH XYLONITE, INC. 


754 Lexington Ave., Brooklyn 21, N.Y. 
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KRAMER 


reasons why 
THERMOBANK 


The unequaled completely automatic 
defrosting system for temperatures 
below 32° 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 
It requires absolutely no manual attention. 
The coil is always frost free — automatically. 


PART OF LARGE SYSTEM 
it may become part of large existing systems 
without affecting the operation of the other 
evaporators. 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
Positive operating economy is provided by a 
“frost free” coil, using the patented KRAMER 
ICE COAT CONTROL. 

FLOOR SPACE ECONOMY 
The KRAMER AMMONIA THERMOBANKS 
are ceiling mounted and therefore take no 
precious floor space. All defrosting devices 
are outside the refrigerated space. 

SIMPLICITY 
Minimum controls — standard, time-tested 
and easily obtainable — are used in the 
KRAMER AMMONIA THERMOBANK. 

NO DRAIN FREEZE-UPS 
Drain pan and drain line are heated dur- 
ing defrost, eliminating any drain line 
freeze-ups. 

TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Uniformity of temperature is made possible 
by the shortest-time defrost, characteristic of 
THERMOBANK. 


WRITE NOW FOR BULLETIN NO. TA-182 


TRENTON CO. 
Trenton 5, N.J. 





Carrier Contest Attracts 855 Architects 


peat hundred and fifty five architects, architectural 

draftsmen and students of architecture, representing 
every state in the nation, have submitted entries in the 
Carrier Weathermaker Home Competition, it has been 
announced by Harold R. Sleeper, F.A.I.A., professional 
advisor to the competition. The competition, sponsored by 
Carrier Corporation, will pay cash prizes totalling $27,800. 
Its purpose is to stimulate the production of new designs 
for year-round air conditioned houses which can be con- 
structed by home builders. 

“The tremendous interest in this contest for homes de- 
signed around air conditioning is unprecedented in archi- 
tectural competition,” Mr. Sleeper said. “It indicates the 
sudden new acceptance of residential air conditioning, and 
may well serve to develop a new direction in houses and 
designs for home builders.” 

The contest entries will be judged by a jury consisting 
of three members of the American Institute of Architects, 
a builder and 2 housewife. Awards will be based on 
esthetic considerations—stressing good planning for house 
and site, suitability for use in a home builder’s develop- 
ment and skill in achieving economies in plan, design and 
equipment due to the factor of year-round air conditioning. 

Prize winning designs will be published and offered by | 
Carrier Corporation to builders, contestants and the gen- 
eral public. 


Bulletin on NEMA Motor Standards 


NEW bulletin containing complete information on the 
new NEMA motor standards has been announced as 
available from the General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y. The standards, passed by NEMA on May 19, 
set up new frame dimensions for a-c motors from 1 to 30 
horsepower. 
Designated as GEA-5995, the eight-page two-color pub- 


‘lication compares the old with the new frame assign- 


ments for open-type poly-phase, single-phase, and wound- 
rotor motors as well as totally-enclosed fan-cooled types. 
Also listed are the suggested new frame assignments for 
foot-mounted and flange-mounted motors, and standards 
for minimum locked-rotor torque for general purpose 
single-phase motors. 


Booklet on Foamglas 


A NEW 24 page booklet, “Foamglas: low Temperature 
Space Insulation for Walls, Ceilings, Floors,” has been 
published by the Pittsburgh Corning Corporation. It con- 
tains information about the many application methods 
for Foamglas on ceilings, walls and floors, It lists finishes, 
suggested thicknesses, insulation values (in typical con- 
truction) and properties of Foamglas. The material is 
presented in an easy to read and follow fashion with many 
illustrative drawings, and pictures showing actual installa- 
tions. The bookiet is available from the Pittsburgh Corn- 
ing Corporation, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Anhydrous Ammonia Equipment 


A SPECIAL anhydrous ammonia catalog No. 801, with 

particular attention to valves and steel fittings for 
soil fertilization and industrial equipment has been issued 
by Henry Valve Company, Melrose Park, Ill. The 16-page 
booklet describes and illustrates the various values and 
fittings, all of which have been designed and developed 
especially for anhydrous ammonia service. 


Bulletin on Safety Valves 


A BULLETIN on safety valves has been issued by The 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. The new type A F 
safety valve it is explained, has been tested and approved 
for use with various refrigerants by the National Board 
of Boiler and Pressure Vessel Inspectors. The Bulletin 
includes tables of capacities, a valve selection table and 
other data, including discharge capacitors. 
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THE BUYERS 
_ DIRECTORY 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS OF THESE FIRMS—PAGE 72 
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ABSORBERS 


Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. | 


AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT 


Carrier Corp., Syracsen, ‘ Y. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, P 

Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, ut 
Niagara Blower Co., New York , N. 


AMMONIA COMPRESSOR 
VALVES 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, III. 


Voss, Inc., J. H. H., New York, N.Y 


AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 
at on Package Mfg. Co., 


hic 
Derach, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Oreineen 
Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
Yonkers, 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Kehoe Machinery Corp., 
Newark, 
Sone Atg. to., Springfield, Mo. 
Vogt yaa Co., Henry, 
Y. 


Louisville, K 

York Corp., York, Pa. 

AMMONIA CONTROL 
DEVICES 

Oersch, ong eg & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago 


Kromer Tt Fenton Co., Trenton, N. J. 


AMMONIA FLOAT VALVES 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
nitivee & Machine Work: Ss, 
Thr a Mich. . 
ravers) ‘a. 
Phillipe rhc , Chicago, It. 
Vogt Machine sa ‘s Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. ; 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


AMMONIA MANUFACTURERS yv 


Armour tent Div., Armour & 
Co., Chicago, |! 

Bower Chemical Mio. Co., Henry 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., E. 1., 
+ aad asgaa Dept., Wil Imington, 


Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., New York, N. Y. 


AMMONIA MASKS 


Acme Protection Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


AMMONIA PURIFIERS 

ar <* en & Neuert, Inc., 
Frick or Warnaiber 

Howe 


Ice Machine Co, "Bate, 1. 


International Salt Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 


Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


AMMONIA RECEIVERS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 


Chic WW. 
Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Oecnicage, | 


Enterprise ta apt Corp., 
bg ag 


Howe lee Machine co, /. Wh. 


Kehoe Machinery Corp., 
Newark, 

National Ripe Bending Co., 
New Hov 


Reynolds Mf. go. Springfield, Mo. 
Machine 


jenry, 
isville, Ke 
York Corp., York, Pa. 
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AMMONIA VALVES & 
FITTINGS 

Dersch, Semmenn & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago. | 

crtes “e.. 5. SE ‘0, Pa. 

k Co. Cyrus, Chicago, 1. 

Vest Machine Co., Henry, 

Louisville, Ky. . 


Y. ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Greene, Van R. H., New York, N. Y. 
Ophuls & Associates, Fred, 
New York, N. Y., 


ASPHALT PRODUCTS 


* American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


ga gg CONTROL 
DEVICES 


Alco Valve Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Armstrong Machine W Works, 
Three be — 

Frick Co 

Rex es Ph Coy H. A., “chicago, vt, 

Rex sneering & Sak Sales Co., 


You Gk York, x 


— ICE 
ndex C & Co., 
sie tendo 
= ‘aper Corp., 
ew Yor, N.Y. 


BAGS, WATERPROOF PAPER 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 


Union & Paper Co., 
prolly Sg N. Y. 


BEER cepgeo mare 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Fg 
Pome ye % Co. Co., Jos. 
Philadelphia, on: 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BLOWERS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, | 


BOILERS 


Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BOILER TUBES 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKS—TECHNICAL 
Nickerson & Collins Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BRINE CIRCULATORS 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, III. 
— Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
hoe Machinery Corp., 
aahemari Ned C ingfield, Mo. 
9g. Co., ing ’ . 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


BRINE COOLERS 
“Acme Industries, Inc 
sch, Gesswein & & Neuert, | Inc., 
Chicago, III. 


Enterprise Corp., 


Frick bony », Warne 1 

Reynolds Mfg. os 

Vogt Machine Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


‘0, Pa. 
ringtila, Mo 





The POLAR Aluminum 


; 
Ice Vending Station 


5 


SELLS Cu bed or Crushed 





*% A COMPACT PACKAGE 
UNIT! Shipped com- 
ssembied and 


AEDS MEA SAAT NOL AALS TRIM 





% ECONOMICAL TO OP- 
ERATE! Aluminum ex- 
terior reflects 97% of 
ell radiant hest. 

BELT CAPACITY 

40 Ten-pound Bags only 

STORAGE 

200 Ten-pound Bags 


1680. 
FrOLB: Rectory 











Write today for descriptive literature & prices on the complete line 

















































































of POLAR Ice Stations, Ice Vending Equipment. Dept. 753. 


REFRIGERATION ENGINEERING CO. 


MONTGOMERY 


MINNESOTA 











Jackson, Mich. 












ALL-STEEL GAUGE SETS 


All-Steel Construction. Auto- 
matic shut-off of liquid in 
case of glass breakage. Com- 

packing rings give 
long life, no-leak seal. 


If your jobber doesn’t stock—write 


CYRUS SHANK CO. 


629 W Jack 


AMMONIA VALVES 


REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 


SEMI-STEEL 
SHUT-OFF VALVE 


Highest grade non-porous metal— 
full size ports—clean cut threads. 
Back seated stem — Shank design 
base—perfect alignment. Long life 
packing ring. 











insulating efficiency 


PERMANENT ste sr restn 


WVAPG: WALL 
STYROFOAM® 


LOW-TEMPERATURE PIPE INSULATION 


CAN BE 
INSTALLED 
ON WET LINES 


costs less to buy and install 

costs next to nothing to maintain 

lasts indefinitely 

hes a permanent K factor of .23 to .27 
sanitary 


Immediate shipment can be made from stock of all common 
sizes of pipe and fitting covers. Write for free booklet and 


price information. 


® Trademark, Dow Chemical Co. 


7120 Avenue C Houston, Texas WOoderest 1753 





Continuous Welded 
Pipe Coils of Any 
Metal, Size or Design 


PHILADELPHIA PIPE 
BENDING CO. 
rom SS tS 
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BRINE SPRAY COOLING 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


BRINE TREATMENT 


International Salt Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Inc., 


| Solvay Process Div., The Allied 


Chemical & Dye C 
New York, N. Y 


CAN DUMPS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Giftord-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Kehoe Machinery Corp., 
Newark, 

Ohio Galvanaing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohi 

Reynolds Mig. Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Vogt neg A Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


CANVAS COVERS 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


CAR ICING EQUIPMENT 


Gif ford-Wood Co., Hudson, N.' Y. 

se Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 

Link-Belt Co., Chica iM, 

Tri-Pak Machinery Service Inc., 
Harlingen, Tex. 


CHEMICALS 


Barada & Page, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


COILS 


pau Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Byers Co., A. M. Pittsburgh, ka. 
Chicago Nipple fg. Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Package Mfg. Co., 


Orp., 


icago, 
wes Ice Machine Co., Detroit, 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, P: 


Howe Ice veocne Co., ‘Chic WW. 
pag vos A c _ 


en, Conn. 


Philadelphia | Five Bending Co., 


Philadelphi 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION 


rmeene © Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa 

Frick Co., Waynesboro. Pa. 

os Corning Fibergios Corp., 
0, 


COLD STORAGE DOORS 


Butcher Boy fetrigerater Door Co., 
Harvard, Ill. 


Jamison Cold Stge. Door Co., 
Hagerstown, Md 
Refvesrenen Enginee ving Co., 
Montgomery, Minn. 


COMPRESSORS 


(See ice Making and 
Refrigerating Machinery) 


COMPRESSOR VALVE PLATES 
AND DISCS 


Frick Co. Ne te “ig vag Pa. 
Voss, inc., J H. H.. New York, N.Y. 


COMPRESSOR VALVES 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, P. 
Voss, inc., J. H. 


CONDENSERS 


Acme Industries, wg Fe — Mich. 

Creamery ee fg. Co. 

g Chicago, | z ss 

nterprise ie, orp., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
re name & Neuert, Inc., 

cago, 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, 
Howe Ice Machine Co., ‘Obani Wh 


‘a. 
H., New York, N.Y. 


Kehoe ey Corp., 
Ki hat man Co., Chi WH. 
ing-Zeero a icago, 
National sb bending Co., 


en, Conn 
Philadelphia ; Bipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reynolds Mfg. Co., Sprinotield, Mo. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Greene, Van R. H., New York, N. Y. 
Ophuls & Associates, Fred, 
New York, N. Y. 


CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 


Kramer Trenton Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Taylor Instrument Cos.. 
chester, N. Y 


CONVEYORS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson. N Y 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III 


CORK INSULATION 


Armstrong Cork Co., Loncaster, Pa 
United Cork Companies, 
Kearny, N.J 


CORROSION CONTROL 
Wright Chemical Corp., Chicago, 111 


COUPON BOOKS 


Index pounenS & Supply Co., 
La Porte, 
Vivian Mfg. od St. Louis, Mo 


yoy (PIPE AND 
BOILERS 


Armstrong 88 Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
MMM, Inc., Houston, Tex. 


CYLINDERS (GAS & LIQU!D) 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Po. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


Caterpiilar Tractor Co., Peoria, III 


DIP TANKS 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


DIP TANKS AND CAN 
BASKETS 
Knickerbocker Stamping Co., 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
one Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Vv Machine Co., Henry, 
isvtile, Ky. 


DRIVES, TRANSMISSIONS 


Frick Company, Waynesboro, Po 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 


ELEVATING & CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Shepard Products, Inc., 
Watertown, Mass. 
Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 
tink Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
(See Architects and Engineers) 


ENGINES 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
_ Niagara ‘Blower Co., New York, N. Y. 


EVAPORATORS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 

Creamery 0% age Mtg. Co., 
Chicago, | 

Niagara Blower Co., New York, N. Y 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp, York, Pa. 
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CTORY | 








FEED-WATER HEATERS 


amg Pipe Bending Co., * 
New Haven, Conn. 

Vogt Machine, Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


FIBERGLAS 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancoster, Po 
Owens Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Toledo, O 


FIELD ICE SAWS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


FILTERS, WATER 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


FIN COILS 


Acme Industries, Inc., “iy ha Mich. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, P 


Howe Ice Machine oe Chicago, Ut. . 


York Corp., York, 
FIRST AID SUPPLIES 


Acme Protection Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
FITTINGS 


Oersch, Someomn & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago 

Frick Co., a tiarriadions: Pa. 

Henry Valve Co., Chicago, Wh. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 

Louisville, Ky. 


FLOAT VALVES 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


FLOOR PATCHING 
Permamix Corp., Chicago, III. 


FOOD FREEZING a 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, P. 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, Wh. 


FROZEN FOOD LOCKERS 


Knickerbocker Stamping Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


FUEL OIL PRE-HEATERS 


National Pipe Bending Co., 
Haven, Conn. 


GAS & OIL ENGINES 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 


HAND TRUCKS 
Ove Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
iles, Ohio 


HOISTING APPARATUS 
Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo. 


HUMIDITY AIR 
CONDITIONERS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, P. 
Niagara ‘Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 


HYGROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Seas 
ochester, 


ICE BAGS 
— Bs See & caper Corp., 
York, N. 


Vivien Mfg. Co., "st. Louis, Mo. 


ICE BLOWERS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson. N. Y. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ICE CANS 


— lant Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kehoe gh Corp., 

Newark, 
Knickerbocker Stamping Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 


Inc., 


’ ICE CAN FILLERS 


Co., Waynesboro, 
Knickerbocker ae Co. he 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 


Machine Co., Henry, 
bag heme Ky. 


ICE CHIPPERS : 
Sisord. Wand Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
n& Supply Co., 
ie Port 


Vivian MEG. = St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE CHUTES 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Link-Belt Co. * Chicago, 1. 


ICE CONVEYORS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Lilly | Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 
Link-Beit Co., Chicago, III. 
Refrigeration Engineering Co., 
Montgomery, 


ICE CRUSHERS 
& Machine Co. 


Giff 4. Sate Cc “tdaen, N.Y 
‘ord- 0. “e+e 
Index R supply c 

Lo Mea int 


Kehoe Machinery Corp., 
Newark, N. J. 

es Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, lil 

Micron, Inc., Bettendorf, lowa 

Tri-Pak Machinery Service Inc., 
Harlingen, Tex. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE CUBE CONTAINERS 

index Comen & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 

Lilly Co., The Memphis, Tenn. 


Union Bag & Paper C Co., 
New bee & N.Y 
Vivian Mfg. ‘Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
ICE CUBERS 
Ice plant he gr tg Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, 
Vivian Mfg. Co., S Louis, Mo. 
ICE CUBING MACHINES 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y 

Ice Plant E uipment Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 


ICE DELIVERY BAGS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
New York, N. 
Vivian Mfg. ‘Co., %. Louis, Mo. 


ICE HARVESTING 
MACHINERY & TOOLS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


ICE MAKING AND REFRIG- 
ERATING MACHINERY 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Hil. 
rsch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago tH. 

Detroit Ice Ice Machine Co. * 
Detroit, Mich. 

Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Frick Company, W 
Howe Ice Machine pea gy st Fol i. 


ne yas a ge 8 Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kehoe Machinery Corp., 
Newark, N. J 
Reynolds Mfg. a feringteld, Mo. 
‘Machine Co., H enry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 
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, BACKSEATING 
HAS ITS PLACE 


















Back row seats at that latest Broad- 
way hit are not desirable but back- 
seating in a refrigeration valve is 
something else again. 


All WOLF-LINDE Valves are backseating so 
they can be repacked under pressure. And the 
method of backseating used in WOLF-LINDE 
Valves is a hit in its own right—the backseating is 
accomplished by means of a tapered shoulder on the 
stem rather than by a backseating action of the disc. 
This construction makes it impossible to pull the 
disc off the stem and also, since the back seat is out 
of line of flow, prevents faulty backseating due to 
accumulation of scale and dirt. 


WOLF-LINDE integrity of design assures you 
of the best valves that money can buy. 


Ask fora FREE Catalog. 
























DERSCH, GESSWEIN & NEUERT, INc. 


4849 W. Grand Ave., 


Chicago 39, Il. 











Get Our New 56 page 
CATALOG 


Complete 
Suppliers 
to the 
ICE 
INDUSTRY 


S & S Vendors Paper Bags 
S & S Ice Stations Canves Bags 
Eskimo Vendor Kits Ammonia 
ice Crushers s 
Ice Sizers Ice-Scalators 
Ice Slingers Staplers 
Ice Baggers ice Tank Equipment 
lee Conveyors ice Cans 
Ice Cubers Bag Weighers 
and many other items 


BALLARD SALES CO. 


P.O. BOX 1121 3° FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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is Space an Important Factor? 


Then Use This Distinguished Line 
of Close-Coupled Pumps 


These GMC Pumps 
are ideal for a 
multitude of jobs. 
Smooth and efficient 
whether vertical, hor- 
izontal, up-side-down 
or any inclination. 
Low first cost, low 
power and mainte- 
nance costs. To 
quality “by Aurora.” 
P.M. 
Cops. 0 sods t0 380 FF. 


Write TODAY 
for 
CONDENSED 

ATA 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE CO. 
78 Loucks Street, Aurora, Iilinois 





Pipe Coils 
Fin Coils 


For Refrigeration, 
Air Conditioning, 
Heating 


Coils and Bends of any Metal, 
Size or Design. Engineered to 
your requirements. Designed and 

uilt for longest life and the 
least maintenance. 


Send your problems 
to us for engineer- 
ing assistance. 


REMPE COMPANY 


348 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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ICE PICKS AND PLANERS 
py her en Co, 


oupon & Supply Co 


Loa Porte, | 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Lilly Co. the Me 
Vivion hhfo. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE PICK SCABBARDS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
ska Berta, sin Memphis, Tenn 

Vivion Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
ICE PLANTS 


Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
Yonkers, N NY. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Kehoe Machinery Corp., 
Newark, N. J 


ICE SCALES 
ber ag Co., The, Los Angeles, 


Gitterd-Wood Co. en oy ~ Y. 
index Feunen & & Supply Co. 


Lo Po! 
Lilly Co. The Mem is, Tenn. 
uly ¢ Mfg. Co., St. Te Mo. 


ICE SHAVERS 


Sno-Master Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ICE TOOLS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

ice Plant E ipment Co., Inc., 
Philade' 

index reusen OF Supply Co., 


Lo P nd. 
Like Co., The Memphis, Tenn. 


Vivian Mfg. éo., St. Louis, Mo. 
ICE VENDING KITS 
Ballard Sales Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
een Engineering Co., 
Montgomery, 
ICE VENDORS 
Frick Compari ro, Pa. 
Jamison Cold etd Unete Dac Door Co., 
Refi ‘ati ‘enole Cc 
rigeration ineeri o., 
Montgome ry, Minn 
$&s Vending ‘Machine Co., 
San alif. 
Vivian Mio. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


INDICATING INSTRUMENTS 


Taylor ee Cos., 
ochester, N. 


INSTANTANEOUS HEATERS 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


INSULATING MATERIALS 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, a 
British ‘xylonite Ine, Brooklyn 
., Plastics 2 


MMM, Inc., Houston, Tex. 
Owens Corning Fiberglas Corp., 


oledo, 
ar Lumber Co., San Francisco, 


Pittsburgh Coming Corp., 
Pittsburgh, 

United Cork } 2, eta 
Kearny, N.J. 


INSULATION ADHESIVES 

American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

LIFT TRUCKS 

Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., 
Watertown, Mass. 


LOW TEMPERATURE 
EQUIPMENT 


(See Ice Making and 
Refrigerating Machinery) 


MASKS, AMMONIA 
Acme Protection Equipment Co., 
Chicago, til. 


> | 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 

Ohfo Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 


OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Sun Oui Co., Pnilageipnia, Pa. 
Texas Co., The, New York, N. Y 


OIL SEPARATORS 


Frick Co,, Waynesboro, Pa. 

King-Zeero Co., Cnicago, tI. 

Rex Engineering & Sales Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OILS, CUTTING 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Texas Co., The, New Y York, N. Y 


OILS, FUEL 


un by Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Texas Co. , New Y York, N. Y 


PACKINGS 


Frick Company, Waynesboro, Poa. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St Louis, Mo. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


PIPE COILS AND BENDS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
bet od ey hg Mtg. ‘Co., 
ic 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa 
Kehoe Machinery Corp., 
Newark, J. 
ae ony 4 Pipe Bending Co., 


New Haven, Conn 
Philadelphia 3 Fine & Bending Co., 
Philadelphic, P: 
Machine te. ‘Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


PIPE WELDING 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
National baad Bending Co., 


Phi ladelphic a Bi ipe Bendi ing C 

v 4 i] t o., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., ‘Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Acme Industries, inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Frick Conpany m,Waynesbor reapers, Po 

r 0, Po. 
National Pipe Bending Co. 


New Haven, Conn 

Philadelphia hia Pipe B Bending Co., 
Philadelpnia, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Y- PRESSURE BLOWERS 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, ind. 


PRESSURE REGULATORS 


bias =! eich gg Cos., 
ochester, N 


PUMPING MACHINERY 


Aurora Pump Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Roots-Connersvilie Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


PUMPING MACHINERY— 
AIR LIFT 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, ind. 


er AMMONIA AND 


an’ soe sboro, Pa. 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
og Hh gg = 

Vogt Machine Co lenry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 
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PUMPS, DEEP WELL 
Aurora Pump Co., Aurora, Ill. 


PUMPS, ROTARY 


Aurora Pump C Aurora, Ill. 
coviredthe east Corp., 
Connersville, ind. 


York Corp., York, Pa. 
RAW WATER FREEZING 
SYSTEMS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Vogt Machine, Co., Henry, 


isville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 
REBOILERS 
Co., Henry, 


Vogt Machine 
Beuteville Ky 


York Corp.,. York, Pa, 


RECORDING THERMOMETERS 


bag i gs atl Cos., 
ochester, N. Y 


REFRIGERATED ICE STATIONS 
Refrigeration Figg gga Co., 


Montgome: 
$&s$ Vending Mc ‘Machine Co. iy 
San Jose, Cali 


REFRIGERATING AND ICE 
MAKING MACHINERY 


(See ice Making and Refrig- 
erating Machinery) 


RESPIRATORS 
Acme Protection Equipment Co., 
Chicago, «Il. 


RUST PREVENTATIVES 
nae <4 ee Mfg. Co., Henry 
Wright Chemical , ae Chicago, Ill. 


SCORING MACHINES 


Lilly Co., The, Me 
Perfection Ice Scoring g td Co., 
Fort Wi |, Texas 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
as to — Corp., 


Kehoe Machinery Cor * 
Newark, N. i ” 


SEPARATORS OIL, STEAM 
AND AMMONIA 
a weagt arent Inc., soma, Mich. 


je eine J Co. phy it. 
National Pipe Bending 
New Haven, Conn. 


Vogt ‘Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


SHOULDER PADS 

by oa Co. 

Index C oupon & & Supply Co 
La Port 

Lilly Co., ote Memphis, Tenn. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SIZED ICE EQUIPMENT 


Copeman Foundry & Machine Co., 
Inc., eee Wells, Texas 
Syrhort- Were Sa., esen, HY. 
illy Co is, Tenn. 
Vivien Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ios ay 2 


STORAGE HEATERS 


Netiovied Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


TANKS 
Frick C bang <a , Pa. 
Vogt Machine < Co., Henry, a 


Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


TARPAULINS 

inten Sve Coupon & Supply Co., 
Lilly Con The, Mem 7 
Vivian whtg. Co., St. ae ‘MO. 


THERMOMETERS 


Taylor Instrument mi 
ochester, New Y 


THERMOMETERS, RECORDING 


Taylor Instrument Cos., 
ochester, N. Y. 


TIERING MACHINES 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


TRAPS, OIL & STEAM 
— Machine Works, 
ivers, Mich. 
Rex't Enp ineering & Sales Co., 
Oki City, Okla. 


UNIT COOLERS 


Acme industries, Inc., he mest Mich. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, 

Howe ice Machine Co., Chicago, Wi. 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N. Y. 


USED MACHINERY 


bey ~ we it Corp., 
kers, N as 

Keroe Machinery Corp. 
Newark, N. J. 


VALVES AND FITTINGS 
see d = Co., *. Louis, cog” 


See Veke uw Chicago, fas 


Ice plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kehoe a ey Corp., 
Newark, N. 
ree & Co., Hi. Chicago, Il. 

Co. Cyrus, hicews ". 
Yous Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


VALVES, COMPRESSOR 


Frick ¢e., ¥ peers. Pa. 
Voss, Inc., , New York, N.Y 


WATER COOLERS 


Acme vegies Inc., ty vate Mich. 
ces Co. 


Niagara ‘bee te. New York, N.Y. 


Vogt Machine Co., 


Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


WATER TREATMENT 
MATERIALS 
a? & Page, Inc., Kansas City, 


Intemational Salt Co., Inc., 


ranton, Poa. 
Wright Chemical Corp., Chicago, III. 


WELDING 

Frick C Waynesboro, Pa. 

Philadelphia ipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Vogt Machine Co. ., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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VIVIAN SERV-ICE 
METAL BOTTOM BAGS 





20 Gauge Zinc Grip 
Metal, having three 
rows of corrugation 
and guaranteed rust- 
proof. Canvas is No. 
6 Double Filled Stiff 
Green, which will 
not rub off. Sides of 
bag are doubled 
three inches up from 
bottom, and tube or 
side seam is sewn 
with Nylon thread. 


If you did not receive your copy of our 1953 Ice 
Tool Catalog covering our entire line, this will be 


mailed to you upon request. 


VIVIAN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


4136 Folsom Ave. 


Phone Gr. 4334 St. Louis 10, Mo. 














SERVING THE ICE INDUSTRY FOR 


“~~ 
eCeLrend 2 


S« 


vf c4 Camalcc 


20 YEARS 


= , 
<okgeraled 


ICE VENDING 
STATIONS 


AND ICE VENDING EQUIPMENT 


$28 Vending Machine Co. 





670 LINCOLN AVE., SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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COLD STORAGE oer 
SAVES TIME « MONEY 


“We used Kooler Kubes in our 90,000-bushel 
cold storage during the past season. They were 
more economical and easier to handle and store 
than the salt we had been using. In addition, 
we had no clogging of the pipes with 
Kooler Kubes.” 
FE. G. REITER 
Manager 
’ Treesdale Farms, Inc. 
Mars, Pennsylvania 


© Kooler Kubes are special, heavily 
compressed 50-Ib. refrigeration salt 
cubes for unit coolers, brine spray cold 
diffusers, and spray deck systems. 














ALSO brings operating economies to fan coolers, 


H. A. PHILLIPS & CO 











FOR FLOODED REFRIGERATION 
EVAPORATORS USING 
RE-CIRCULATED FREON... 
@ Increases Heat Transfer Rate... 
as much as 50% on bulk milk tank installations 
@ Gives Automatic Flow Control... 
Flow control devices other than orifice can be eliminated 


@ Permits Smaller, Lighter Evaporators .. . 
than with regular thermal expansion valves 


@ Eliminates Oil Trapping see 


High gas velocity completely wets and scrubs tube walls 


@ WRITE FOR 








plate-type direct-expansion c , ice acc euLt 
tors for sweetwater cooling, hardening -room INFORMATION 
blower units, pipe coils and pipe stands. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 
* REFRIGERATION CONTROL SYSTEMS 





3255 W. CARROLL AVENUE e CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTATIVES: Tue C & S EquipMEntT Co. 
2103 S. San Pedro parece. Los Angeles, California 


MASON EMANUELS Co. @ 90 Dearborn Street, Seattle 4, Washington 








IPECO 


IS NOW YOUR “ONE STOP” HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


REPLACEMENTS FOR ALL CLEAR RAW 
WATER ICE MAKING SYSTEMS, INCLUD- 
ING MARTOCELLO, MADE FROM THE 
ORIGINAL ENGINEERING DRAWINGS AND 
PATTERNS. ALSO REPLACEMENTS FOR 
YORK AND FRICK SYSTEMS. 


COMPLETE STOCKS; PROMPT, COURTEOUS 
SERVICE. 


STOCK ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY THEY 
ARE RECEIVED. 


Ck 


Write, Wire or Telephone 


ICE PLANT EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


2543 Frankford Avenue Nebraska 4-3055 
Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


, 
SIZERS 
CRUSHERS 
ELEVATORS 
BLOWERS 
VENDERS PICKS 
CUBERS BAGS 

" ETC. 


VENDING STATIONS 
TONGS 

SHAVERS 

TOOLS 














DIMCO | CAST ALUMINUM FIN 
EVAPORATING COIL 
% Saves Space 
% Sav0es Weight 
% SauesCost 
CAN a ons ani sige 


DETROIT ICE MACHINE COMPANY 


2615 Twelftk St., Detroit 16, Mich. 








— Evaporators in a Frozen Food Storage Room 
st Great Lokes Terminal Warehouse, T: 
installation facilitating 


ple ~ aga 
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FOR SALE 
USED AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 


SLOW SPEED 
2—8x8 YORKS 1—6x6 YORK 
1—9x9 YORK 1—714x74 YORK 


HIGH SPEED 


1—7\4x74, BAKER 1—5x5 XL 
1—8x8 FRICK 1—714x74%_ YORK 
1—9x9 ARTIC 1—9x9 FRICK 


1—10x10 FRICK 2—10x10 YORKS 


2—70 ton horizontal SHELL AND TUBE CON. 
DENSERS. 

1—434x4 FRICK BOOSTER COMPRESSOR 

2 sets twin 9x9 YORKS with 175 H.P. SYN. Motor 
1 set twin 10x10 YORK 228 H.P. SYN Motor 
1—+elf contained 4x4 FRICK 

2,000 ICE CANS, all sizes 

Ice plants 10-100 ton, YORK trunk coils, conden- 
sers, coolers, pipe fittings. 


KEHOE MACHINERY CORP. TEL. BIGELOW 3-3231 


337 JELLIFF AVENUE, NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 

























































MOTOR DRIVEN— 
MODEL MD-90-M 
ADJUSTABLE GRATE 


LITTLE GIANT 


ICE BREAKERS 


@ SAVE TIME 
@ SAVE LABOR 


@ SAVE ICE 


11 MODELS TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


Write for 
descriptive circular 


MICRON, INC., Dept.! 


BETTENDORF, IOWA 




















For Reliability and Economy 
For long-time, dependable , always insist 


performance 
upon R-C Rotary Positive Blowers for new equip- 
ment or replacements. Send for Bulletin 21-B-37. 


@ 











VAN RENSSELAER i. GREENE 


COMPLETE PLANT DESIGNS INCLUDING 
BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


11 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 








112-114 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 36 
Ice Making and Refrigeration - Industrial Power Plants 


FRED OPHULS & ASSOCIATES, 
Consulting Engineers 


Reporis, Appraisals and Management 














‘OR SALE 
USED ICE PLANTS 
REFRIGERATING CQUIPMENT 
Complete ice plants—10-50 ton. 
Ammonia compressors—all sizes. 
Valves and fittings. 
Condensers, brine coolers, ice cans. 








All classified 


Classified Advertising 


RATES: $4.00 tor 00 pure 7 lant Me te ee 








for Positions and Hel Wanted et: ——- additional 10 words trast on thereat per | 
thie soation ta: reccrved! easiosively for USED eauipmeat. for Dold face headings: 010.90. per’ tach Yor’ ties tetings. 
FOR SALE—3x3, 4x4, 5x5 self-contained 


USED EQUIPMENT—wanted & for sale 


FOR SALE—ACTV. CARBON AIR PURIFIERS 
2 large activated carbon Pur Air air purifiers as 
manufactured by American Solvent Recovery Corp., 
Columbus, Ohio. These machines have been used 3 
years and are guaranteed in perfect condition. Inspec- 
tion invited. Jackson Ice & Cold Storage Co., Jack- 
son, Ohio, Phone 258. 








FOR SALE—Offering one Butcher Boy super 
freezer door with frame to fit wall opening 4514” 
wide, 614%” high, 6” cork board. Galvanized 3 seper 
seal fasteners. 1 set finger tip opener, completely 
metal clad with No. 26 gauge galvanized iron. Com- 
pletely crated same as received from the factory. 
Original cost $354.75; will sell for 20% discount, 
F.O.B. Cleveland. Booth Fisheries Corporation, 1606 
Merwin St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—6x6 high speed force feed lubrication, 
7%4x7% York high speed belted to synchronous mo- 
ror, with vee belts. 9x9 Frick direct connected to 
synchronous motor, 12x12 Frick direct connected to 
Ideal synchronous motor. Ice cans, condensers, brine 
coolers, agitators, blowers, electric cranes, complete 
ice plants. Parke Pettegrew & Son Co., 370 West 
Broad St., Columbus 8, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—York 9x9 force lubrication with 
Troy steam engine, $900.00. Vilter 5%4x5%, 25 
h.p/ motor, $500.00. 18 ft. shell and tube condenser, 
$400.00, Vogt shell and tube condenser, $200. 00. 
Frick 6 x 6 $400.00. York 8 x 8, $500.00. Other sizes 
in stock; write us on anything in refrigeration. Gor- 
don Equipment Co., 6530 W.. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 
17, 


FOR SALE—One 9x9 York, completely over- 


hauled, $500.00. Address Box JL-6 c/o Ice and Re- 
frigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44. 








Yorks. 5x5 Frick. 1% x 7%, 8x8 and 9 x9 Yorks, 
splash lubrication, One 15 ton Acme shell & tube 
condenser. One 3 ton York flake ice maker with bin 
and Freon compressor. Receivers, all sizes. Write E. 
Niebling. 1546 St. Clair Ave., Mt. Healthy, Cin- 
cinnati 31, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—648 can Frick tank with herringbone 
coils, 50” ice cans nearly new, 6 can three motor 
crane—9x9 four year old Frick compressor—6x6 
Frick oubgneeer with 20 h. P, motor and complete 
330 can Frick tank with 50” nearly new cans. 
Shawnee Ice Co., Shawnee, Okla. 








FOR SALE—Practically new 91% x 9% Vilter am- 
monia ice machine, complete with 100 h.p. electric 
motor all controls and control panel. I _ first 
class condition. A real bargain at our price. Lake- 
side Steel Improvement Co., 5418 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE ICE PLANTS 
50 ton, 14 can pull ag ton, Diesel Drive 6 can pull; 


25 ton, § ms Whe 
ONIA COMPRESSORS 
12%x14% Wen % and % capacity control. 
10x 10 York, 300 r.p.m. 
8x8 York, V-belt drive to 75 h. Pp. motor. 
74%x7% York, V-belt drive to 60 h.p. motor. 
6x6 York high speed. 


3x3 York, self-contained unit. 
11144x8 Frick er compressor, V-belt drive to 
50 h.p. motor. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
130 h.p., 3 cylinder Superior Diesel engine, 600 
r.p.m. 75 h.p. motor, 720 r.p.m. Uline ster 
machine. Gifford-Wood ice sizing unit; Ty 
F&E cubing machine. Blowers, agitators, MG. 
sets. Ice cans 1114” x 22%" x 44” low pressure, 
1114” x 221%4” x 45” high pressure. 


JOHN F. CARSON 


“A” & Venango Sts. 7 a 34, Pa. 
hone GArfield 6-2221 
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B & E REFRIGERATING CO. 
2 ORANGE ST., NEWAI 2, N. J. 
Phone: Mitchell 3-7790 Cable address “BERECO” 


ADDED PROFITS—Dealerships now open for 
Metl-Bottom Ice Bags and Icessories. Lucrative ter- 
ritories, available to energetic dealers. Contact us 
NOW for details. The Wagner Awning & Manu- 
facturing Co,. 2658 Scranton Road, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. Phone TOwer 1-5400. 


FOR SALE—Used coils. About 7,500 feet of 11% 
oe black pipe continuous welded ammonia coils; 
t 20 foot lengths. Price 8c per foot, F.O.B, 
Dreviore. Coils are in good usable condition, Con- 
tact Wilson Fly, P.O. Box 5506, Memphis, Tenn., 
Phone 36-6313. 


WANTED—Three 12x12 VSA ammonia com- 
pressors 300 r.p.m., or up to four machines totalin 
same capacity ; with or without motors; 440 volt, 6 
cycle. Globe Ice Co., P.O, Box 122, EI Paso, Texas. 


FOR SALE — USED ICE PLANTS AND 
REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT 


1—90 ton Your Evaporative Condenser 

1—60 ton Ice Plant, Electric Driven 

1—100 ton Ice Plant, Diesel Driven 

1—120 ton Ice Plant, Electric Driven 

5,000 11” x mal x 47” 300 Ib. Ice Cans, Excellent 


Conditi 
1,000 11” x 22 x 51” 300 Ib. Ice Cans, Excellent 
Condition. 
2 10” x 10” York Ammonia Compressors, Medium 
and High Speed. 
3 124%" x 1414” Vork Ammonia Compressors 
AMMONIA COMPRESSORS: 
3” to 1244” x 14%". 
Shell adil Tube Ammonia Condensers, Brine 
pec Receivers, Traps, Valves and Fit- 


1 Miller Perfection Ice Scoring Machine 
Write, wire or cable us on any equipment you need. 


ENTERPRISE EQUIPMENT Bs arte tog 


77-79 Alexa Street onkers, New Y 
Yonkers o-8118-9 Cable Address: ENEQCO 
71 











Welded Cans 
- Integral Tube Cans 
Arctic Pownall Cans 
Can Baskets 
Condenser Trough 


Industrial Trucks 
and Trailers 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CoO. 


NILES OHIO 
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How old is the cork insulation 
behind this tile wall? 


If you are not already familiar with the long life of corkboard insu- 
lation you may be surprised to learn how long cork lasts. Here, 
for example, is a packing station in the order-assembly department 
of Albert F. Goetze, Inc., meat packing plant in Baltimore, Md. 
The Armstrong’s Corkboard behind the tile is 22 years old. 

But there’s even more to the story than that. In 1951 this room 
was converted from a packing floor. And that’s when the tile was 
installed—right over the cork wall that had been erected in 1931. 

At the time of the conversion, according to Mr. Albert F. 
Goetze, Jr., the cork insulation was perfectly dry. There was no 
bulging or buckling. It was entirely practical to apply the tile 
directly over the original corkboard wall. 

You can always count on long, trouble-free performance when 
corkboard insulation is installed with careful attention to all the 
details that might affect service life. This example is but one 
of many hundreds where cork is still on the job after 20, 30, and 
even 40 years. 

Call in Armstrong whenever you need low-temperature insula- 
tion. Our complete contracting service will do the entire job for 
you—from specification to installation. You'll get a thoroughly pro- 
fessional job, backed by a responsible organization with a reputa- 
tion for quality work. For more information, call your gz) 
nearest Armstrong office or write to Armstrong Cork (G A) 
Company, 2007- Skye Drive, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. “&% 











Complete Insulation 
Contract Service 


There are many factors that can’t be 
written into an insulation contract, 
but which can largely determine 
whether or not the agreement will 
be entirely satisfactory. They in- 
clude: 

1. Financial responsibility—re- 
sources to complete the contract de- 
spite any unforeseen events. 

2. Integrity—a reputation for qual- 
| work and for prompt settlement 
of any pase complaints. 

3. Technical ability — experience, 
plus technical and research staff to 
do the job in accordance with best 
practices. 

4. Manpower resources — trained 
supervisors and workmen able to 
handle any contract efficiently. 

5. Efficiency — ability to deal with 
problems of accounting, tax provi- 
sions, insurance, and workmen's 
compensation. 


You get all these with an 
Armstrong Contract 





ARMSTRONG’S INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS 


For temperatures from 300° below zero to 2800° F. 





JAMISON DOORS 


selected for 
HARD USAGE 


Associated Grocers of Oklahoma 
make selection after detailed study 


Every grocery distributor recognizes the importance 
of speed in handling perishables. And every ware- 
house manager knows too that speed in a warehouse 
can result in high maintenance and operating costs 
of cold storage rooms. 


To make sure their cold storage rooms operated at 
maximum efficiency, the Associated Grocers of 
Oklahoma made a detailed study of all types of doors 
before making a final selection. Jamison Doors were 
selected because: 


1. Jamison Cold Storage Doors provide highest 
sealing efficiency available anywhere. 


. Jamison Vestibule Doors insure a minimum 
escape of cold air from rooms during in-and- 
out traffic. 


. Construction of Jamison Cold Storage Vesti- 
bule Doors provides maximum protection 
against rough usage by materials handling 
equipment. 


Jamison Doors invite and challenge comparison. Com- 
pare the construction features of these doors yourself. 
Write today for catalog. JAMISON COLD STORAGE 
DOOR CO., HAGERSTOWN, MD., U.S.A. 


56" x 76’ DOORS PROVIDE ADEQUATE CLEARANCE FOR 
ELECTRIC TRUCKS. Truck operator nudges door open without 
dismounting. Heavy No. 14 gauge galvanized sheet steel protects 
lower four feet of Vestibule Doors. Upper portion of doors is 
protected by No. 20 gauge steel. 


SUMP OPEN BAR OPENS COLD STORAGE DOOR FROM 
INSIDE. A push on the vestibule door from the inside contacts 
the bump open bar. As bar is depressed, fastener releases hold 
on door. Doors can be opened from inside without manually 
operating the fastener. Mr. M. Rabinowitz, Gen. Mgr. of Associated 
Grocers, points to Bump Open Bar. 


HEAVY COLD ROLLED STEEL SHAFT SUPPORTS DOORS 
FROM TOP TO BASE. A two-way gravity cam automatically 
closes batten doors, keeping loss of cold air at a minimum 
during in-and-out traffic. 





